











THE PROBLEM OF 


PHILOSOPHIC METHOD 


I 


M* philosophers see no virtue in preoccupation with 
questions of philosophic method. ‘‘What boots it’’, they 
say, “to indulge in such speculative introversion? Rather, con- 
centrate on your object, in the clearest-headed way you know how, 
and let the results speak for themselves.” And if we protest that 
the outstanding forward movements in the history of philosophy 
—connected with the names of Socrates, Aristotle, Descartes, Kant 
—were initiated by a new interest in problems of method, this 
only arouses more vigorous dissent. ‘“‘But history shows also that 
so far as questions of procedure are concerned these thinkers 
misled their successors as much as they offered constructive 
guidance; their brilliant contributions were on other matters. You 
can’t justify roaming the blind alley of philosophic method by 
appeal to them.” 

Waiving the interesting issues suggested by this second plea, 
and completely eschewing any intent to thrust a concern about 
method upon any who do not feel it, I think there is a consideration 
which amply justifies such preoccupation among the increasing 
number of philosophers who do feel it. I cannot imagine any 
scientist who would not be seriously troubled if he should discover 
that he is following a procedure in his laboratory which (barring 
occasional mistakes to which anybody is liable) he could not count 
upon ‘to issue in results persuasive to other experts in the same 
field. Were he to find himself in such a situation, he would at once 
drop his specific investigations and devote full attention to his 
method, till he satisfied himself that it had become purged of such 
a serious deficiency. ‘‘What is the use”, he would ask himself, ‘‘of 
continuing inquiries into my chosen subject matter when their con- 
clusions, which I had supposed to be objectively demonstrable, 
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turn out merely to embody some idiosyncrasy of my own? I’m not 
just trying to manipulate subjective fancies. And if that’s all that 
I seem to be accomplishing, before resuming my labor I'll find out 
what the matter is. If it’s possible, I’ll discover whether and how 
something more than this can be achieved.” 

Now there are philosophers who cannot help being troubled in 
the same way. Though philosophy is doubtless different from 
science in many respects, they are sure that it, too, aims at some- 
thing more than impressionistic poetry. Philosophers have tradi- 
tionally written as though they believed there is some standard of 
philosophic truth, or at least some criterion of philosophic prob- 
ability, to which it is possible to appeal. Consider the procedure 
that has been usually followed in philosophic treatises. When, 
having through many chapters elaborated criticisms of rival views, 
and proffered positive evidence for his own, a philosopher formu- 
lates his conclusions, he takes it for granted that he has accom- 
plished something toward establishing those conclusions as ob- 
jectively sound, or as possessing a higher probability than the 
rejected alternatives. But a candid survey of philosophic literature, 
in the past and in the present, shows that this assumption is far 
from justified. Various philosophers, following essentially the same 
procedure and therefore implicitly invoking the same notion of 
what constitutes philosophic truth, reach different and sometimes 
contradictory conclusions. Nothing more than this, in strict logic, 
is required to prove that what they thought to be objective is in 
fact merely a reflection of their own personal idiosyncrasy, or that 
of the school to which they belong. It does not transcend this quite 
limited realm of discourse; its supposed universal validity is 
nothing but an illusion. One may, of course, escape from the 
troublesome challenge of this circumstance into the genuinely ob- 
jective realm of mathematics if he pleases, or he may fool himself 
into thinking that he has done so when he hasn’t, as is the case 
with some contemporary attempts to turn philosophic issues into 
problems of linguistic analysis. But if he does not flee in this 
fashion, there is no avoiding the responsibility of facing the chal- 
lenge squarely and deciding what he is going to do about it. 

How searching it is, and how difficult to meet adequately, is 
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revealed when one follows the efforts of those who have faced it 
without flinching and have presented an explicit theory of philo- 
sophic method, in the belief that their proposal solves the problem. 
A recent and highly instructive instance of such efforts is found in 
Professor R. G. Collingwood’s Essay on Philosophical Method, 
published in 1933. Collingwood sees the difficulty in its full dimen- 
sions, and refuses to escape into the tautological universals of 
mathematics; he presents a careful analysis of speculative logic, 
attempting to be scrupulously fair to the characteristic ways of 
thinking of all influential philosophies, not one only. And what is 
the outcome? With all his eagerness to be tolerant and sympathetic 
toward many schools, the theory of philosophical logic which he 
sets up and patiently verifies reflects in every essential feature his 
own partisan conception of philosophy—the evolutionary, rela- 
tivistic idealism with which readers of his other works are familiar.! 

So the problem is very baffling. I do not wish to imply that all 
philosophers ought to be disturbed about it, still less that they 
ought to be disturbed in the same way. But for myself, 1 am eager 
to explore it, and I believe we may well begin in Collingwood’s 
company, by turning our attention to the historical development 
of the various philosophic schools that have emerged and noting 
how that history appears when one surveys it in the light of this 
methodological challenge. 

One who contemplates philosophic history from the standpoint 
determined by a blithe confidence that his own philosophy is the 
right one can hardly fail to see it as a process haltingly leading up 
to the clear emergence of the truth which he has now discovered, 
or at least as a collection of systems each of which was blocked, 
because of the limitations of time and circumstance, from ap- 
prehending some vital point which his philosophy now emphasizes. 
As for the many contemporaries who reject his position, they ap- 
pear to him pitiably or maliciously obtuse. He is saddened by the 
fact that many otherwise competent minds are thus blinded; how- 
ever, recalling that human nature is always prone to blunder and 





_ | The key to his view lies in the doctrine that philosophic concepts ‘‘overlap” 
in a certain way, and thus present themselves in a “scale of forms’’. See especially 
Chapters II and III. 
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to make the worse appear the better reason, he does not allow him- 
self to become unduly distressed by their stupidity. 

But one who views it in the perspective determined by full ac- 
ceptance of the challenge just described cannot take it in this 
fashion. He will perceive philosophic history as a succession of 
systems, each struggling under the conditions of its day to throw 
light on the most general problems then challenging thought, and 


each adding some constructive insight to the wisdom already 


available when it came upon the scene. Contemporary philosophies, 
including the one to which he himself inclines, will be viewed in 
precisely the same way. The fact that he favors his own system 
will not deceive him into attributing to it any greater probability 
than he will attribute to systems conceived by other serious 
thinkers, for he is aware that his own mind stands under the same 
limitations that enclose their philosophies, and cannot immodestly 
expect to transcend them. The most that he can reasonably hope 
is that he, too, may contribute some significant idea that others 
have failed to apprehend, and which will survive the chaff of the 
rest of his speculating when it is discarded by his successors. He 
will contemplate his philosophic achievements not as assured 
truths which others who wish to think aright should adopt, but 
as tentative offerings which the onflowing stream of speculation 
may put to use in whatever ways it finds promising. And when he 
looks toward the future he will do so under the guidance of a 
predictive generalization drawn from this perspective on the past 
and the present; he will expect that the same kind of process that 
has already been going on for many centuries will indefinitely con- 
tinue, so far as its essential features are concerned. The future 
course of philosophy, he assumes, will not consist in an ever closer 
approximation to some one grand truth; it will pursue its own 
sweet way, oblivious to the most vociferous claims of any phi- 
losopher except so far as the doctrines thus urged supply some- 
thing that it continues to find valuable. Most contemporary phi- 
losophers, I think, realize theoretically that this is a realistic 
portrayal of the situation in which all philosophizing goes on, but 
they do not appreciate fully and clearly all the bearings that it may 
be seen to have on crucial philosophic problems. If they did, they 
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could not continue to argue their positions in the way that they do. 

We are now ready to ask how the problem of philosophic method 
would naturally be conceived by one who contemplates the history 
of philosophic thought in this fashion. As I ponder this question, 
not allowing myself to assume that there is necessarily only a single 
appropriate reply, it seems more and more evident that the right 
answer in general terms is this: The problem of philosophic method 
becomes the problem of the manner whereby what is already being 
accomplished by the process as above described could be ac- 
complished better—more efficiently, more smoothly, with less 
delay and waste motion. How can philosophy be so prosecuted that 
the tempo of speculative progress will be less retarded than it has 
been, in comparison with the tempo of progress in the sciences, the 
arts, and the other major phases of human culture? And how can 
the appropriate method of carrying on this process be so conceived 
that, like the inductive procedure of successful science, it will be 
self-corrective—capable of remedying deficiencies apparent at any 
given time merely by enlarging its ‘“‘sample’’? To be sure, since 
philosophy is not identical with science, the meaning of ‘‘sample”’ 
as here used will doubtless show distinctive features, but philos- 
ophy can hardly be said to have found itself methodologically until 
in its own way it has attained a technique of advance which is self- 
corrective. 

Two corollaries of this general answer seem to me of primary 
importance. 

The first is that any philosopher who looks at philosophic history 
and forecasts the future in the way above described, accepting 
thus this conception of method, will not belong to any philosophic 
school, in the traditional sense, since he takes within his purview 
the systems proposed by all schools, including the system he 
prefers, and takes them equally as hypotheses whose comparative 
adequacy is to be decided by this social process, not by his in- 
dividual criticism and evaluation. For these reasons, the method 
required must be strictly a collaborative method; it would be quite 
incapable of being practised by any single philosopher on his own, 
or any single school of philosophers. 

The second corollary connects directly with this social aspect of 
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the appropriate method. One who conceives philosophy in these 
terms will as a matter of course abandon the dogmatic browbeating 
that has characterized much philosophical discussion in the past, 
and will adopt an attitude of openminded cooperation. He will not 
want to put anything over on his fellow-philosophers any more 
than he will want them to put anything over on him. What he will 
want will be to elicit their active participation in a process of 
mutual constructive criticism, whereby, with obstructions reduced 
to a minimum, the previous opinions of each will be revised in the 
direction of fuller agreement. 


Il 


Now these reflections seem to me not only suggestive and fertile, 
but also timely. I find several contemporary philosophers ap- 
proaching the problem of philosophic method in what appears to 
me to be essentially this orientation. They see that if philosophy 
is to make progress it can only do so in full recognition of the 
logical defects which the preceding pages have described—that no 
real advance is possible by ignoring them. They see, too, that an 
indispensable condition of progress is to take a much more im- 
partial attitude toward the various competing philosophies than 
has been characteristic of philosophical reflection in the past, and 
that each of them is to be viewed as a candidate for inclusion ina 
more comprehensive perspective rather than as an exclusive 
dogma. They are tentatively inviting speculative cooperation in 
this spirit, and it seems to me that the invitation deserves to be 
accepted. Not that any of them states the problem in just the way 
I have done, and by responding to their implicit appeal in my own 
fashion I hope I shall not be forcing their contributions into a con- 
text in any respect unwelcome to them. But these thinkers, 
especially when considered together, do place the problem of 
method in philosophy in a rather new and hopeful light. The pro- 
posals of five such authors I should like to examine briefly—Dr. 
Felix S. Cohen, Professor R. C. Lodge, Professor S. C. Pepper, 
Professor W. H. Sheldon, and Professor A. E. Murphy. There are 
others who might be included in a list of this kind, but each of these 
five appears to me not only to share the general standpoint above 
indicated but also to contribute a provocative idea which will play 
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a significant part in what I shall now call cooperative philosophy. 

Dr. Cohen’s key idea, presented in an article published six years 
ago,” is that philosophical systems are not as irreconcilable as they 
seem to be, but constitute different perspectives for the organiza- 
tion of the same facts, varying in what they regard as of primary 
importance in carrying out the organization. He calls this view- 
point ‘‘systematic relativism’’. Every assertion or concept, he 
holds, depends for its truth or meaning on the context provided by 
this perspective. ‘‘Except within a given context an assertion is 
neither true nor false, neither probable nor improbable, neither a 
priori nor derivative. Except within a given context a concept is 
neither simple nor complex, neither one nor many. Except within a 
single context one assertion cannot be said either to support or to 
contradict another assertion. Order, causality, proof, analysis, all 
have significance only within a system. And many systems are pos- 
sible.”* Accordingly, if we were clever enough in our comparative 
analyses of philosophical systems, we could discover a set of 
“translation formulae’’ in terms of which any doctrine of one 
school could be replaced by the corresponding doctrines of other 
schools, equivalent to it so far as their objective content is con- 
cerned. In making this suggestion Dr. Cohen is enticed by pro- 
cedures successfully used in contemporary geometry, by whose aid 
it is often possible to transform a group of data expressed in certain 
undefined terms so that they become expressed in the undefined 
terms of a different geometrical system. A philosophical system, 
he thus proposes, with its distinctive basic categories, should be 
regarded as a chosen perspective in which to interpret the varied 
facts which make up the world. Now any fact can be interpreted in 
terms of many perspectives; it does not require any single perspec- 
tive as alone adequate. Hence when philosophers have been 
wrangling about the question, which set of categories should be 
used, they have been fighting about a matter that is arbitrary 
rather than one that is genuinely significant. The best way to re- 





*“The Relativity of Philosophical Systems and the Method of Systematic 
Relativism”, Journal of Philosophy, Feb. 2, 1939 (XXXVI, 57-72). See also his 
Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals, 120-127, in which certain bearings of this idea 


on basic problems of ethical theory are expressed. 
5 Ibid., 6sf. 
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veal this circumstance, Dr. Cohen believes, and to end these ir- 
rational disputes, is to discover the translation formulae by which 
a reading in terms of one set of categories can be transformed into 
an equivalent reading in terms of other sets. He proposes, for ex- 
ample, the following tentative formula for translating idealistic 
and materialistic interpretations in terms of each other: ‘“‘Where- 
ever the idealist ascribes importance, imminence, or causal efficacy 
to an idea, the materialist is to ascribe importance, imminence, or 
causal efficacy to the material things that accompany the idea, and 
vice versa’’.4 It would then be apparent that no reading preferred 
by this or that school is intrinsically superior to any of its alterna- 
tives nor that it could properly claim to be distinctively true. And 
the attempt to develop such translation formulae would pre- 
sumably constitute the substance of a truly inclusive methodology, 
transcending the lines of cleavage between the schools and all the 
disputed theories which it would in this fashion impartially and 
organically interrelate. 

I have not seen any comment on Dr. Cohen’s proposal by any of 
the other four thinkers whose views are soon to be examined. But 
from the nature of their own proposals I suspect that while they 
would accept the essential principle of his systematic relativism 
and would regard the search for such translation formulae as a 
constructively cooperative quest, they believe that we confront a 
deeper difficulty than can be adequately met in this way. The 
trouble is that although a philosophical system is in certain respects 
analogous to a language which can be translated into another 
language, in at least one decisive respect the analogy fails. By the 
very fact that it is philosophical, such a set of categories claims to 
be a quite universal language, including all other languages within 
itself and determining the ultimate meaning of all the terms they 
employ. In more familiar words, it claims not only to account for 
all the facts that any other system accounts for, but also to account 
for the divergent interpretations of those facts proffered by its 
rivals, and to show why those interpretations are insufficient. Now 
this means that it rests upon certain convictions as to how all facts, 





* Ibid., 65. 
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of whatever sort, ought to be interpreted, which is the case with no 
ordinary language. 

If this is so, a translation formula, as conceived by Dr. Cohen, 
would seem to meet only part of the problem. Here, for example, is 
the basic disagreement between modern idealism and analytic 
realism on the nature of relations. According to the former, a rela- 
tion constitutes a unifying ground in virtue of which the terms 
thus tied together form a systematic whole. According to the latter, 
it is simply one among a group of factors disclosed by careful 
analysis of the data in which the relation appears. Now I would 
not venture to anticipate what Dr. Cohen might suggest as a 
translation formula in this case, but it is clear that it must be ex- 
pressed in words or other symbols which will be equally general in 
meaning with the symbol “‘relation’’, different interpretations of 
which it proposes to reconcile. But since idealism, in virtue of its 
distinctive presuppositions, interprets ‘‘relation’’ as essentially an 
instrument of unifying synthesis, is there not every reason to 
expect that it will interpret any suggested translation of this word 
as likewise an instrument of such synthesis? Similarly, since 
realism, in virtue of its characteristic assumptions, interprets 
“relation’’ as always an element reached by discriminating analysis, 
what is to prevent its interpreting any proffered translation as also 
a term of accurate analysis? And how can any formula translate 
the proposal that anything encountered is to be synthesized in a 
more comprehensive whole into the proposal that the thing is to be 
reduced by analysis to a collection of parts? After Dr. Cohen has 
done his best, will not each of these rival systems still operate 
within its own logic, its own characteristic way of determining 
the meaning of any philosophic concept; just as “‘relation’’ has 
signified something irreducibly different to each, will not the terms 
of any proposed translation formula inevitably signify something 
irreducibly different to each?5 





* Dr. Cohen himself partially recognizes this difficulty, but without seeing its 
full force. He notes that while from his point of view different systems, so far as 
they approximate inclusiveness, are intertranslatable with respect to their veri- 
fable content, they still vary with respect to their “emotional overtones”, and 
that from a certain standpoint such variations are important (See 63f.). The 
trouble is that there is no objective criterion by which the verifiable content of a 
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The suggestions of Professors Lodge and Pepper are especially 
relevant at this juncture. Both of these philosophers specifically 
agree with Dr. Cohen that a philosophical system, because it is 
philosophical, claims to apply universally and thus to include 
from its own distinctive point of view everything that its com- 
petitors include. Hence, as Professor Lodge characteristically ex- 
presses it, each is capable, from its own standpoint, of refuting all 
the others and revealing its own position as entirely adequate. 
Since, however, none appears to be superior to any of the others in 
this regard, the impartial spectator can only reach the conclusion 
that the various ‘‘standpoints are distinct and independent ways 
of regarding experience, each for itself being entirely satisfactory”’.® 
Further, they agree with each other that, because of this circum- 
stance, attempts to combine the positive values of divergent 
systems are futile and unsatisfactory. Either the differences are 
still there but in disguised rather than in open and honest form, 
or else something that is vital to one or more of the schools has 
been sacrificed. Both are persuaded, in the third place, that in 
practise all important systems are needed. Each has something 
to contribute which, in the presence of this or that practical prob- 
lem, is indispensable; we should be poorer in the wisdom available 
if we were unable to draw upon all of them. Both propose, there- 
fore, a method of dealing with the conflicts of varying philosophies 
which presupposes these significant agreements, but in certain 
respects, of course, the two proposals differ. 

The way to a solution of this problem, according to Professor 
Lodge, is that of ‘‘balanced philosophy’’.? What is meant by this 
phrase may be explained briefly as follows. He finds that there are 





philosophy can be distinguished from its emotional overtones; each school uses 
its own implicit criterion for this purpose. For a realist philosopher the idealist’s 
“systematic wholes’, at least the more comprehensive of them, are not affairs of 
objective content but express the emotional yearning for cosmic security, while 
his own “simples” are verifiable facts. Contrariwise, to an idealist the realist’s 
ultimate data express the latter’s emotional hankering for absolute building blocks 
out of which to construct the world, while his own inclusive unities are objectively 
verifiable. In terms of Dr. Cohen’s systematic relativism, the distinction between 
emotional overtones and verifiable content is itself relative to a context which is 
different in each system. 

6 Philosophy of Education, 1937, p. 20. 

7 Professor Lodge’s position was first systematically developed in The Question- 
ing Mind, published in 1937. The key thought was presented in ‘‘The Comparative 
Method in Philosophy” (Manitoba Essays, 1937) and in ‘Synthesis or Com- 
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three important and essentially divergent types of philosophy 
competing in the contemporary world—idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. The positive contributions of all three are needed, for 
there are practical situations, such as the now challenging transi- 
tion from war to peace, which can only be met by emphasizing 
alike the realist’s respect for facts, the idealist’s vision of long-run 
objectives, and the pragmatist’s readiness to learn by cooperative 
experimentation. But they cannot be logically synthesized, for the 
reasons above mentioned, nor can one eclectically select bits from 
each in the expectation of somewhere or other putting such de- 
tached pieces to use, for by that procedure all systematic con- 
sistency in thought and action is lost. What then is to be done? 

In his earlier writings on this theme, notably the Philosophy of 
Education, Lodge’s answer, in effect, is that each person should 
learn to understand and appreciate all three of these philosophies, 
but to discover as clearly as possible which comes nearest to being 
an expression of his own dominant needs and attitudes. That type 
he should then accept as his primary guide in finding adjustment 
to the varied problems of life.* In his article on ‘Balanced Philos- 
ophy and Eclecticism’’, however, published seven years later,® the 
emphasis is rather on the desirability of finding some way to com- 
bine the three types in a single philosophical perspective, but with- 
out running into the futilities of synthesis. ‘“Tendencies in the 
direction of realism, of idealism, and of pragmatism are strong in 
all of us. We all have some regard for facts, some respect for ideals, 
and some faith in trial-and-error cooperation .... Is it somehow 
possible to retain all three types of theory, not emasculated, but 
developed in full vigor, and with their divergencies acknowledged 
and indeed emphasized ?’’!® 

Lodge finds the clue which gives meaning to his concept of 
“balance’”’ in the fact that the combination must be such as will 





parison” (Journal of Philosophy, Aug. 4, 1938; XX XV, 432-440). Applications to 
the philosophy of education and to the philosophy of business organization are 
worked out in his Philosophy of Education, 1937, and in his Philosophy of Business, 
1945. A brief statement of the essentials, in revised form, is given in “Balanced 
Philosophy and Eclecticism” (Journal of Philosophy, Feb. 17, 1944; XLI, 85-91), 
which is chiefly drawn upon in the summary that follows. 

* Philosophy of Education, 318f. 

* Journal of Philosophy, February 17, 1944, op. ctt. 

10 Ibid., 88ff. 
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meet practical needs rather than the requirements of formal 
theory. ‘‘What practical life requires is . . . a flexible philosophy, 
an attitude which can be rigorously realistic when realism is 
needed, idealistic when ideals are in order. and pragmatic when 
the situation calls for social experimentation. Its realism has to be 
geniune realism. No combination of idealism and pragmatism can 
take its place. So, too, when idealism is needed, the idealism must 
be genuine. No synthetic substitute, no disguised realism or 
pragmatism will do. And similarly, when pragmatism is needed, 
the pragmatism must be perfectly genuine pragmatism. No 
mingling of realism and idealism will work. 

“How can such a ‘flexible’ philosophy be conceived? . . . Imagine 
a tripod, with one foot firmly based upon realism, one upon ideal- 
ism, and one upon pragmatism. Imagine further a pendulum, 
suspended from the apex of the tripod by a universal joint, so that 
it can swing freely in any direction. This symbolizes our tendency 
toward action. The pendulum can swing, when needed, in the 
direction of realism, or of idealism, or of pragmatism. In swinging 
in any one direction it swings away from the other two. Yet the 
other two feet of the tripod, even when the swing is definitely away 
from them, are still important. They exert a counter-pull, an in- 
fluence which prevents the swing in any one direction from com- 
pletely upsetting the tripod. The point is this: regard for idealism 
and pragmatism will prevent our swing in the realist direction from 
becoming excessive. Regard for realism and pragmatism will pre- 
vent the transcendental soarings of idealism from flying away 
with our judgment. And regard for both facts and well-established 
ideals will prevent our present-day social experimentalism from 


making us lose our balance.’’" Balance then consists in the fact that - 


while the adherent of balanced philosophy is free to employ to the 
full any one type of philosophy, at the call of immediate need, he 
is yet aware that other needs will arise which will demand the em- 
ployment of other types, and this constant awareness gives his 
total orientation an equilibrium that is lacking in the devotee of 
any one of these types to the exclusion of the others. 





1 This simile is used again in Philosophy of Business, 366-369. The whole pass- 
age, beginning on p. 360, should be read. 
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The function of philosophy on the theoretical side, from this 
viewpoint, is to clarify the objectives, techniques, and insights of 
each of the three types of philosophy, bringing out their distinctive 
presuppositions and the consequences to which they severally lead. 
So far as this task is fulfilled, one can tell better what kind of situa- 
tion demands each of the types for its adequate treatment.” 

Professor Pepper agrees with the main considerations that have 
led Professor Lodge to the conclusions thus outlined, although he 
does not use the latter’s terminology and recognizes four relatively 
adequate types of philosophy instead of three. At least, he agrees 
in regarding it as the distinctive feature of a philosophical system 
to claim to be a “world hypothesis’’*—that is, a hypothesis all- 
inclusive in its scope, and therefore embracing in terms of its own 
interpretative assumptions all the data covered by all other 
systems; he also rejects eclecticism and attempts at synthesis as 
misguided. 

But he feels the challenge of a problem to which Lodge gives no 
answer, or only a very meagre one. If it is the essence of an ade- 
quate philosophical orientation to be ‘‘balanced”’ in the sense just 
explored, a question inevitably arising is: What in the end is our 
criterion for distinguishing true balance from what might seem to 
be such but is not? Now so far as I am aware Lodge has not ex- 
plicitly met this difficulty, but from the available expositions of his 
viewpoint it would be natural to draw the conclusion that he 
thinks it an irrelevant question to raise. What is proper balance in 
one situation is not such in another, and perhaps even the way of 





2 Ibid., go. Cf. also Philosophy of Education, 318, and Philosophy of Business, 
367f. The sense in which balanced philosophy requires cooperation between 
representatives of different philosophical schools is brought out in an important 
passage which also occurs on p. go of “Balanced Philosophy and Eclecticism”’. 

4 Hé adds naturalistic mechanism to the three which Lodge recognizes. 

4 See his book published under this title in 1942, which constitutes the most 
complete and systematic statement of his position that has yet appeared. It was 
anticipated by an article on ‘“‘The Root Metaphor Theory of Metaphysics” 
(Journal of Philosophy, July 4, 1935; XXX, 365-375), and has been subsequently 
clarified by other papers, notably those in the Journal of Philosophy for Feb. 15, 
1945 (XLII, ro1-108) and in the Philosophical Review for May, 1943 (LII, 252- 
269). See also my criticism of World Hypotheses and his reply, Philosophical Review 
for November, 1943 (LII, 590-604). 

% There is an implied criticism of Lodge’s view on p. 1ooff. of World Hypotheses. 
Pepper would apparently regard it as itself a form of eclecticism. 
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determining balance in one context is not the way appropriate to 
another. One must presumably be guided in each case by his in- 
tuitive sense as to what is specifically suitable; there is no theoreti- 
cal, but only a continuously varying practical criterion." I take it 
that each of the three authors yet to be considered feels this to be 
not entirely satisfactory. If we think of a criterion as simply the 
most definite principle that can be formulated for guidance in 
deciding which of two alternative philosophies is to be preferred to 
the other, any position which holds that such preference is not 
purely arbitrary would seem to imply some criterion which should 
be capable of explicit statement. That many relativities are ad- 
mitted as pertinent increases the complexity of the criterion and 
the difficulty of stating it clearly; but there would be no criterion 
at all only if there were no recognizable difference between a more 
and a less balanced philosophical perspective which is capable of 
description in general terms. Pepper, at any rate, wishes to find a 
criterion if one be available, and he believes it possible to discover a 
partial criterion that is valid as far as it goes. To be sure, his dis- 
tinctive contribution to the problem of philosophical method was 
not originally reached in an effort to answer this question; it ap- 
peared rather as a result of his attempt to explain how philosophi- 
cal systems arise. Having discovered what seemed to him a correct 
solution of this problem, he found that in certain respects it pro- 
vided a test for determining the comparative adequacy of com- 
peting philosophies, although not a sufficiently decisive test to 
enable us to tell which of the four relatively satisfactory types is 
superior to the others.'7 Hence the outcome, practically con- 
sidered, is not very different from that in which Lodge leaves us. 

Pepper calls his distinctive contribution the ‘‘root metaphor” 
theory of the origin of metaphysical hypotheses. It is his contention 
that each such hypothesis rests upon some commonsense ex- 
perience which, from its viewpoint, constitutes the key to the in- 
terpretation of all experience; this commonsense clue is its root 
metaphor. Thus realism, he thinks, rests upon the experience of 





16 In the Philosophy of Business, p. 361, he explicitly holds that judgments on 
this matter are an affair of art. 

17 Pepper holds that each of these four provides its own criterion of adequacy 
which we cannot at present satisfactorily transcend. 
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similarity between objects and events. This experience, found to be 
a valuable clue to the understanding of large areas of the cosmos, 
is stretched by the realist philosopher into a principle claiming 
universal applicability to all objects and events without excep- 
tion; as thus stretched, it gives distinctive meaning to the cate- 
gories of realism as a world hypothesis. Likewise, idealism rests 
upon the commonsense experience of integrating previously 
separate factors into a unity; when this experience is taken as a 
key to the interpretation. of everything, the distinctive categories 
amd fundamental logic of idealistic metaphysics are generated. 
Other experiences, which need not here be described, play the same 
role in pragmatism and in naturalistic mechanism.!* It is an im- 
portant part of Pepper’s program to use this root metaphor theory 
in such a way as to present each of these four relatively adequate 
philosophies in the most favorable light possible, so that one may 
clearly perceive the characteristic method by which it marshals its 
evidence, and its distinctive virtues and limitations. The theory 
thus becomes an instrument for viewing all significant philosophies 
in impartial perspective, and bringing out the positive contribu- 
tions which each can make toward the comprehension and mastery 
of the world. 

Now the bearing of this theory on our problem of a philosophical 
criterion appears when Professor Pepper notes that it provides a 
principle by which world hypotheses can be criticized in terms of 
their comparative adequacy. He does not mean to claim that we 
can tell in advance what sort of root metaphor is likely to prove 
most adequate, nor, indeed, that the cognitive worth of a philos- 
ophy can be determined by its origin.!® He holds however, that if 
the root metaphor theory is well founded there are at least three 
important respects in which it can serve as a principle of criticism 
in this fashion. For one thing, we can sometimes tell by its aid that 
two apparently different philosophies are really generated by the 
same root metaphor, but that one is a more complete or consistent 





8 See World Hypotheses, especially chapter V. 

1 think, however, that there is need for further clarity in Pepper's thought 
on this point; in certain respects it seems to me that this is precisely what he does 
contend. See ‘‘The Status of World Hypotheses” and his rejoinder, in the Philo- 
sophical Review for November, 1943, especially p. 598f. 
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development of it than the other. In such a case, clearly the former 
is to be preferred. ‘‘For instance, if I am correct in judging phe- 
nomenalism to be a partial development of the world hypothesis 
of mechanism, and if a contemporary philosopher presents a 
phenomenalistic theory for consideration, I can immediately judge 
it to be simply a half developed mechanism which fails to see and 
refuses to follow out its own corroborative implications.’ A 
second respect in which two philosophies thus related by a com- 
mon origin can be criticized appears in the circumstance that one of 
them may have become stiff through age, its concepts having lost 
contact with the experiences from which it was derived, while the 
other is a rejuvenated interpretation of the root metaphor in- 
volved. ‘‘Any system may in time deteriorate because men begin 
to take its categories and subcategories for granted and presently 
forget where in fact these come from, and assume that they have 
some intrinsic and ultimate cosmic value in themselves.’’*! When 
this is the case, the younger theory which has regained vital con- 
tact with its root metaphor is to be preferred. In the third place, 
the root metaphor doctrine justifies, Pepper holds, the rejection of 
eclecticism and all attempts to synthesize theories drawn from 
different metaphors. ‘‘If world hypotheses are autonomous [as they 
must be if derived from different metaphors], they are mutually 
exclusive. A mixture of them, therefore, can only be confusing.” 
Hence whenever we discover by analysis of a philosophy that it 
attempts to combine factors drawn from erent root metaphors, 
it can be pronounced less adequate than one which consistently 
develops a single root metaphor. Whatever virtues it may seem to 
possess, it cannot help forfeiting the precision of meaning that a 
pure philosophy can attain, other considerations being equal.” 

It is the unqualified rejection of synthesis of different philosophi- 
cal systems as a promising procedure that constitutes in Professor 
Sheldon’s mind the most dubious feature of such solutions of the 
problem of philosophical method as Lodge and Pepper propose. In 





20 Philosophical Review, November, 1943, p. 603. 

*1 World Hypotheses, 115. 

22 Thid., 104. 

23See Professor Pepper’s ‘‘Reply to Professor Hoekstra” in the Journal of 
Philosophy for February 15, 1945 (XLII, 107). 
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his view, when we trace the historical development of philosophy 
we find that some of the most valuable philosophies consist pre- 
cisely in a synthesis of previously opposed systems; the outstand- 
ing illustration in the history of Western thought is the scholastic 
philosophy. Indeed, any significant system will be to some extent 
a synthesis of earlier doctrines. Hence any principle of method 
which implies an essential inadequacy in a synthetic quest is from 
Sheldon’s standpoint seriously defective. And the concept which 
best reflects his own distinctive approach to questions of philo- 
sophic method, namely, “polarity”, involves the idea of progressive 
synthesis as one factor in its meaning. 

This concept can be best explained by viewing the four main 
systems which Sheldon recognizes as positively significant— 
idealism, materialism, scholasticism, and _ process-philosophy—in 
their historical relations.* Idealism is the philosophy which first 
appeared, in ancient India, and its distinctive feature consists in 
its finding certain indestructible values, apprehended by the mind 
rather than merely sensed by the physical organs, as the key to 
the understanding of the world. It was succeeded by materialism, 
which makes body the only substantial reality, reducing all else, 
especially mental states and processes, to bodily phenomena. These 
two systems were synthesized, in the Western world, by scholas- 
ticism, which discovered a principle under whose guidance the 
relative reality of both mind and body could be recognized. Each 
kind of substance is real, but is real only as the creation of a more 
ultimate reality possessing a perfection which both mind and body 
lack, although the former approximates more closely to it than the 
latter. But this synthesis, in turn, comes to betray a onesidedness 
requiring that in time it be complemented by its opposite, just as 
idealism was complemented by materialism. Scholasticism is es- 





“ Process and Polarity, p. 41. 

*% Professor Sheldon has devoted a lifetime to the exploration of the theme which 
is here being discussed. A searching diagnosis of the problem posed by the con- 
flict of philosophical systems was worked out in The Strife of Systems and Pro- 
ductive Duality, 1918. The most recent presentation of the main features of his 
thought in its regard is in Process and Polarity, 1944, upon which we shall mainly 
draw. Various aspects of his position, or stages in its development, are revealed 
in a considerable number of journal articles, some of which will be mentioned in 
the sequel, and in his book America’s Progressive Philosophy, 1942. 
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sentially a philosophy of structure—that is, it interprets every- 
thing by fitting it into a fixed order in the nature of things. Change 
is not denied, but is treated as less fundamental than permanence; 
it marks an imperfection in the changing entity rather than con- 
stituting a positive reality. Modern thought is convinced that 
change is more than this. It is a productive and efficient agent in 
the world, a creator of novelty, constantly adding new things to the 
sum of positive being. Hence the rise of the fourth main type, 
process-philosophy, under which term Sheldon wishes to include 
what is basically in common between pragmatism and such other 
evolutionary philosophies as those of Bergson, Whitehead, and 
Alexander. This type is the complementary opposite of scholasti- 
cism; at the same time it is synthetic in the sense that, coming last 
in the historical sequence of significant systems, it takes into ac- 
count all the perspectives that have preceded it and profits by 
them. At least it can and should do this, and to some extent it 
actually does. 

Now, if we were to extrapolate merely from the aspects of phil- 
osophic history brought out in this analysis we should expect the 
same sort of sequence to repeat itself in the future. Sooner or later 
a new synthesis would be demanded, reconciling, on principle, 
scholasticism and process-philosophy just as scholasticism rec- 
onciled the earlier idealism and materialism. Then in turn that 
synthesis would prove to be onesided and would have to be com- 
plemented by its opposite; the cycle would continue indefinitely. 
And in fact this seems to be what Sheldon does intend. The chief 
challenge to contemporary philosophy, he believes, is to work out 
an adequate synthesis of scholasticism and the evolutionary view- 
point, and he has himself contributed toward this enterprise a 
suggested reconciliation of scholasticism with pragmatism—the 
most influential form of process-philosophy, in contemporary 
America at least. But he expects that any such synthesis, if it is 
to be a constructive one, would be developed under the guidance of 
conscious understanding by philosophers of the relation of mutual 





26 In The Modern Schoolman for January and for March, 1944 (XXI, Nos. 2, 3). 
See also J. Maritain’s criticism in the issue for November, 1944, and Sheldon’s 
reply in January, 1945. A more detailed assessment of ‘‘process-philosophy”’ is 
presented in America’s Progressive Philosophy, published in 1942. 
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complementation which has been already exemplified in the case 
of idealism and materialism, and in that of scholasticism and 
process-philosophy. It is this relation that he refers to under the 
concept of ‘‘polarity’. Without an adequate appreciation of what 
this concept stands for, there would be an inevitable tendency for 
any synthesis to fail to conserve all that in the previous viewpoints 
deserves to be conserved, and hence to be needlessly narrow and 
unbalanced.’ 

Professor Sheldon’s formal definition of ‘‘polarity”’ is as follows: 
It ‘means a relation between two opposites, each of partly in- 
dependent status, asymmetrical and productive because of their 
cooperation, and also just because each has already a being, power, 
and efficacy of its own which enables it to contribute something in 
the cooperation.’’** Expressed in systematic detail, the definition 
implies that there are four factors in this relation of polarity: (1) 
opposition, in the sense that the entities related point in opposite 
directions, but in such a way that they complement rather than 
contradict each other; (2) asymmetry, in the sense that one of the 
two contributes more than the other toward realizing the subse- 
quent synthesis that is needed—it discloses the quality of aspira- 
tion toward something further while its partner provides the neces- 
sary stability or balance; (3) cooperation, in the sense that the two 
adjust themselves to each other in the total field in which they are 
active; and (4) independence, in the sense that their mutual ac- 
commodation is only partial—in certain respects each is autono- 
mous and is thus able to contribute some distinctive power of its 
own. These factors may be illustrated in the relation between mind 
and body, and between idealism and materialism as philosophies 
each finding its key to the world in one or the other of these two 
poles.?9 

Opposition is exhibited in this instance of polarity, in the circum- 
stance that mind, functioning as final cause, controls the present 
by the future and the actual by the possible, while body, as efficient 
cause, controls the future by the present and the possible by the 





7 Process and Polarity, 86. 
*8 Ibid., 108. 
*® Ibid., 100-108. 
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actual. Here is clearly a reversal of direction, but at the same time 
these two forms of control do not contradict each other; both can 
be real, and experience attests that they are so. Asymmetry is 
revealed, since clearly mind is the aspiring member of the pair; 
by remembering the past and projecting ends into the future it 
reaches out toward the realization of something new, and thus 
takes the leading role in the process of growth in a way that body 
cannot possibly do. Cooperation is shown in all the various modes 
of interaction between mind and body; and partial independence 
is disclosed by many facts, such as the chemical changes that go on 
in our bodies independently of our minds, and the natural desires 
present in our minds that are indifferent to the welfare of the body. 
The same four factors appear, though differently in detail, in the 
polarity that obtains between the synthesis of the mental and the 
physical achieved by the scholastic philosophy and creative change 
as conceived by the process-philosophy of today. 

Sheldon thinks that through a clear understanding of polarity 
as displayed in these successive oppositions, the process-philosophy, 
which is the constructive, forward-looking system of our time, 
could be redeemed from the lack of balance that otherwise 
threatens it, and would be better able to guide contemporary 
thought toward the synthesis with scholasticism that would mark 
the next decisive stage in philosophical evolution. For ‘‘the great 
lesson of polarity is: respect each value and its counter-value, 
giving each the opportunity to develop freely’’.*° 

A summarizing generalization then would be that Lodge gives 
us no theoretical criterion of philosophical adequacy, Pepper a 
partial criterion derived from the origin of philosophical systems, 
and Sheldon a more complete criterion derived from the pattern 
exhibited in their historical sequence. Now I think that one who 
follows these attempted solutions sympathetically will find con- 
structive promise in each of them, and will also find himself 
troubled by two questions which, he will hope, a further develop- 
ment of what is common in their orientation will answer more 
satisfactorily. 

One is suggested by the fact that their methods seem to involve 
a rather hasty reduction of the philosophies deserving serious con- 


30 Ibid., 147. 
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sideration to a pretty small number—three in Lodge’s case, four 
in the case of the other two.*! But does not this show prejudice 
rather than sympathetic impartiality toward the many other dis- 
tinctive philosophical perspectives that compete for a hearing— 
dualism, panpsychism, positivism, phenomenalism, naturalism— 
to mention only a few? Are we not too blithely passing these by as 
“dwarf’’ systems (to use Sheldon’s word), or as “‘truncated”’ phi- 
losophies or manifestations of an unwarranted eclecticism (to 
adopt Pepper’s characterization)? Does not the attitude of 
tolerance and cooperation require a method which will allow a 
fairer chance to these viewpoints, and a criterion which will not 
come so close to condemning them as inadequate in advance? The 
other is suggested by Sheldon’s criterion, which is derived in large 
measure from the proved historical influence of the systems he 
selects as important. Readers of Lodge and Pepper will, I think, 
find it easy to conclude that the reason why the few systems that 
they hold significant are the only ones seriously recognized lies 
more in their historical success than in the considerations that 
these philosophers explicitly recognize. But there is a serious 
difficulty with this criterion. The scientist doesn’t feel it necessary 
to wait until a theory has become historically influential before 
deciding on its scientific adequacy. Must we tell young and 
enthusiastic philosophers that their ideas should not expect to be 
considered seriously until they have converted enough thinkers so 
that their vociferous pressure can no longer be ignored? Obviously, 
if all philosophers were to accept this principle, no new philosophy 
would ever become an effective competitor; we would be limited 
henceforth to synthesizing or choosing between systems that are 
already old enough to have gained wide adherence. 

If it is possible to locate a criterion capable of offering impartial 
guidance to reflection as it faces the challenge of all contemporary 
claims to philosophic adequacy, whatever their measure of histori- 
cal success, that criterion must somehow be found in philosophic 
reason itself, as it operates responsibly in the presence of this chal- 
lenge. Such, I take it, is the distinctive thought which animates 
Professor Murphy in his approach to the problem under examina- 





~ Neglecting Sheldon’s partial recognition of “irrationalism” as a fifth. In his 
Strife of Systems many more were given a place. 
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tion. His position does not lend itself to fair description by any 
single word or brief phrase, although the adverb ‘‘responsibly”, 
as he interprets it, comes pretty close to indicating what is crucial 
in his conception. 

His contribution is brought out most clearly in the last part of 
his recent volume entitled The Uses of Reason, but in order to 
apprehend it one needs to have in mind the procedure that he 
follows in the earlier pages. The nature of reason—and its ap- 
propriate criteria—is revealed always by examining its uses in the 
several contexts in which it actually functions. The main errors 
that thinkers fall into about it arise from failure to discriminate 
these distinctive contexts, and from the resulting tendency to 
impose on its employment in some context criteria that analysis 
shows to be unsuitable because inadequate. For example, the aim 
of the sciences, natural and social, is to provide reliable informa- 
tion about what is factually happening, or is likely to happen. The 
methods and criteria of reason in this activity are those which 
have proven themselves suitable to this context. But when we 
turn to problems involving a decision between values these criteria 
are no longer adequate. Such a decision, to be sure, needs reliable 
information about the facts concerned, but it needs more. What 
more? Well, we can see that there is a difference between a decision 
which expresses an intelligent quest for the most comprehensive 
harmony of the varied interests that are seeking fulfillment, and 
one which expresses an unnecessary perpetuation of conflict or a 
crushing of some interest that might be preserved. The former is a 
more reasonable decision than the latter. Reason hence, in this 
context, appeals to criteria under the guidance of which this sort of 
discrimination can be responsibly made—criteria for wise selection 
among competing ends. Similarly, in issues of social policy the 
essence of the situation is missed if reason is conceived merely as 
Jocating realistically the factual events that are going on—the 
drive for power on the part of this or that struggling group. There 





32 Supplemented or summarized by several other papers and reviews. See es- 
pecially his chapter in American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow, 1935; his ad- 
dress before the Aristotelian Society (published in the latter’s Proceedings for 
1937-38; his review of Naturalism and the Human Spirit in the Journal of Philosophy 
for July 19, 1945 (XLII, especially 408-413); and his articles in the Library of 
Living Philosophers, Volumes 1, 3, and particularly 4. 
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is no basis for rational choice between policies on these terms 
alone. A vital category is left out—the category of ‘‘justice’’. 
There is a difference between a policy expressing a relatively im- 
partial will to be just to all rival groups whose interests are at 
stake, and one merely expressing the demand of this or that group 
to carry through its aims against all opposition. To be reasonable, 
in this context, means to secure the adoption, so far as possible, of 
the former sort of policy instead of the latter, and the standard to 
which reason appeals is one which enables choices to be made in 
the way thus seen to be appropriate. 

When, in the light of these analyses, Professor Murphy comes to 
face the issues between one philosophical system and another, he 
finds that the nature of reason, in this situation, is discovered by 
generalizing the lessons reached from observing its use in the 
various contexts already examined. A philosophy justifies itself by 
appealing to what it takes to be “ultimate reality’. But since 
different philosophies appeal to different ultimate realities, a 
reasonable philosopher is responsible not merely to show what 
form the various phases of human experience take when viewed in 
the perspective of his chosen ultimate, but also why his choice 
should be made rather than some alternative. And how can he do 
this in any other fashion than to show that his interpretation of 
reality points the way toward a richer and more inclusive har- 
monization of all phases of human experience, including the dis- 
tinctive contributions of the sciences, of art, of religion, of ethics 
and social statesmanship, than any other interpretation does? “It 
claims to reach conclusions in which all aspects of experience, not 
merely that of its own preferential concern, receive a just and 
adequate interpretation, and its conclusions are supposed to be 
valid for all reasonable men, not merely for those of a particular 
sect or party. This claim entails responsibilities of clarity, compre- 
hensiveness, and adequacy which, when honestly met, will raise 
the inquiry in which they function to a new level—the level of 
philosophic understanding. It is possible to be more or less ac- 
curate, more or less discerning, more or less just and adequate in 
one’s acceptance and use of ideas about what is ultimate for human 
thought and action, as these ideas function in the organization of 
conduct and belief around our basic acceptances and commitments. 
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To be as accurate, as discerning, and as adequate as possible in 
this use of them is, in this context, to be rational. This, in fact, is 
the philosophical use of reason for which we have been searching.”* 

The method and criterion thus implied, seem, of course, to be 
pretty vague. But Murphy thinks that they can be rendered some- 
what more definite by examining three basic principles which are 
involved in their employment. The first of these is that of “‘con- 
textual analysis’. If philosophers are to avoid the temptation of 
just picking some favorite category, spreading it indiscriminately 
over the whole of experience, and then disputing endlessly with 
others who commit themselves to different favorites, their pri- 
mary task is ‘‘to take particular pains to know what they are talk- 
ing about, where statements made are supposed to apply, and how 
their truth-claim is to be tested’’. The result, when this job “‘is 
accurately and adequately done, is to make ideas clear, specific, 
and rationally usable in the context of philosophical inquiry” .* | 
take it that illustrations of such contextual analysis would be 
found in his own examination of the ideas of ‘‘value’’ and of 
“justice” in the preceding sections of the book. « 

The second basic principle is that of the “inclusiveness of phi- 
losophic reason’’. As over against the temptation to which philos- 
ophers as well as other thinkers often succumb, to seize victory for 
their own interpretation of ultimate reality by brushing aside the 
claims of competing interpretations, or by excluding some phase 
of experience to which it cannot be adequate, Murphy insists that 
“it is the business of a rational philosophy . . . to understand the 
several aspects of experience for what they are and for what can be 
made of them from the standpoint of an inclusive human wisdom”. 
The category of “reality’’, in its philosophic use, is to be understood 
in such a way that it guides us toward the realization of this sort of 
comprehensive understanding.*® 

The third principle is that philosophical ‘‘ultimacy’’ must be so 
understood as to express recognition that whenever we deal with 
questions about it we do so not from the vantagepoint of any sup- 
posed Absolute Experience but from the “human standpoint” with 





33 The Uses of Reason, 292. 
* Tbid., 297. 
% Thtd., 2886. 
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its inevitable limitations. Whatever reality ‘‘in itself’ might be, 
“for us the world will have to be judged by what we can see of it 
from where we are, and learn of it by the means reliably at our 
disposal.... There is no trustworthy method yet discovered, 
either in philosophy or out of it, for ‘transcending’ the limitations 
and the responsibilities of our humanity’’.** Anyone who professes 
to give us insight into something more ultimate than this is simply 
asking us to accept uncritically his particular sort of human stand- 
point instead of the standpoint that would emerge when we try to 
see how much of his insight can be preserved when it is brought 
into constructive relation with the insights of others, and the 
human needs which find expression in them. His proposal must 
be judged by the best that human beings are able to know, not by 
some possible better that they cannot know. 

Murphy is thus convinced that it is necessary and possible to 
discover rational criteria for the evaluation of philosophical 
systems—criteria that are derived not from history or contem- 
porary influence but from the actual quest for reasonableness in 
the context determined by the competitive interaction of whatever 
systems are putting forward their rival claims at any given time. 
And the tests of reasonableness, in the case of any proposed phi- 
losophy, are applied by finding out how fully it is prepared to 
accept the three responsibilities implied by these principles. 


Ill 


When the contributions of these philosophers are considered 
together, it seems to me that they reveal a novel and very prom- 
ising approach to the problem of philosophic method. This ap- 
proach will doubtless carry little persuasiveness to those who are 
satisfied with the procedures that philosophers have generally 
employed in the past, but to those who are not satisfied—who feel 
that the true genius of philosophy has not been disclosed in this 
way, and that what it has to offer has not come to full expression 
through such methods—it will at least indicate the possibility of 
something better. 


Let us attempt to summarize the constructive common features 





* Ibid., 304, 309. 
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of these five conceptions of philosophy. I find seven features which 
any adequate summary would certainly include. 

1. Philosophies are in fact (whatever their holders may believe 
to the contrary) relative, not only to the ‘human standpoint” 
(to use Murphy’s phrase), but also to the more limited standpoint 
of this or that group of philosophers with their particular slant on 
experience, and to some extent to the idiosyncrasies of each indi- 
vidual thinker. This relativity is deepseated; each philosophy may 
be said to have its own logic, its own distinctive set of criteria for 
answering all questions about any aspect of experience, which 
hence provides a way of reducing all other philosophies to its 
own chosen perspective. 

2. There is no greater initial probability of the truth of any 
particular philosophical system than there is of the truth of any 
other. Prior to responsible comparative analysis under the guid- 
ance of some impartial principle, all philosophies stand on exactly 
the same footing. The mere fact that any particular thinker hap- 
pens to incline toward a given system, and finds its categories 
peculiarly helpful in mapping out the world as it presents itself to 
him, proves nothing about the objective probability of that sys- 
tem. Other philosophers, with equal right, will incline toward 
other viewpoints, and their choices are initially just as plausible 
as his. 

3. But despite the limitations of this relativity, any thinker can 
respond to the interpretations proposed by other thinkers, and 
can gain a more inclusive perspective in which they can be com- 
pared with his own previous interpretation. The way of philo- 
sophical progress lies in this direction, and the pursuit of such a 
perspective is the work of reason in this field. 

4. What sort of criterion may properly be employed in the com- 
parative evaluation of philosophical systems cannot be deter- 
mined in advance of discovering what those systems are able to 
accomplish. To commit oneself to any chosen criterion prior to this 
process of discovery is to blind oneself to the fruitful possibilities 
inherent to other criteria. 

5. Different philosophies should hence be regarded as different 
hypotheses in quest of supplementation and completion, not as 
claimants to the status of established truth. Their distinctively 
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philosophical character lies in the fact that instead of being limited 
hypotheses, covering this or that restricted area of human experi- 
ence, they are hypotheses of totality, seeking to apply validly to 
everything whatever, without exception. 

6. The appropriate presumption guiding their systematic study 
and detailed comparison is that each, at least in the case of the 
historically influential philosophies, has a significant positive con- 
tribution to make, without which our understanding of the world 
and power of adjustment to its demands would be poorer and less 
effective than it now can be. This contribution can be given ar- 
ticulate expression, though lengthy and patient analysis may be 
required to express it in impartial form. 

7. It is wise and proper to use freely all these contributions, in 
meeting any practical or theoretical situation to which they appear 
relevant. At the same time it is important to continue to work 
toward the formulation of clearer criteria for selection between 
them and a more adequate basis of possible synthesis. 

What would seem to be the next promising step in the further 
development of the orientation thus described? My own suggested 
answer to this question can be stated most simply by returning to 
the point at which Professor Murphy leaves us, in his attempt to 
render concrete the criteria for discriminating between a more and 
a less reasonable philosophy. The basic responsibility which an 
adequate philosophy must meet, as he conceives it, is brought out 
most clearly in his brief discussion of religion. In what sense, if any, 
can religion legitimately tell us (as it often essays to do) that 
reason, however generously and tolerantly it operates, is intrinsi- 
cally defective, and that ultimate truth lies in some mystic vision 
transcending the possibility of rational validation? Is Reinhold 
Niebuhr right when he assures us that man cannot ‘‘comprehend 
himself in his full stature of freedom without a principle of compre- 
hension that is beyond his comprehension” ?37 

Well, Murphy holds, since experience teaches us that there is 
always more in the world than we have yet been able to compre- 
hend, we cannot wisely reject in advance the possibility that the 
prophets of religion may teach us how to penetrate this realm of 





* Ibid., 331. (Cf. Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, 125.) 
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the yet unknown, in a way that is genuinely significant for human 
growth. Moreover, reason has no antecedent criterion by which it 
can require that these prophetic utterances, to be considered 
rational, must be couched in the language of science, or in that 
of any other possibly infelicitous medium. ‘Let the religious be- 
liever speak in his own tongue, and use the ideas which faith and 
practice have proved to be most suitable to the expression and com- 
munication of his unique experiences.’’** But it is of the essence of 
irrationality to be satisfied with incomprehensibility as such. 
“What we rightly seek of the as yet unutterable is to utter it, and 
of the still incomprehensible to comprehend it—not completely, to 
be sure, since there will always be more to say and to comprehend 
than our human powers can grasp—but in such fashion as to bring 
it within the range of articulate experience and to give it the place 
it merits in relation to the rest of what we know and value.’’® 

In other words, whatever else a reasonable philosophy does or 
fails to do, it accepts the obligation to express its vision in language 
suitable for public discussion, to submit its contentions in that 
language to cooperative investigation by all sincere inquirers, to 
recognize that its claims have no absolute validity but must be 
adjudicated by a shared process of criticism in the light of all else 
that proves significant in human experience. Now I think that we 
have a clue here to what Murphy conceives reason essentially to 
be, and I cannot help feeling that the other four thinkers likewise 
implicitly conceive it, in its philosophic use, in the same way. In 
such passages as have just been quoted reason appears as the 
cognitive faculty which expresses itself, at the level of philosophic 
discussion, in the method of openminded and generous cooperation. 
It translates all initially private visions into publicly usable terms; 
it seeks to disclose impartially the positive values of each, with no 
prejudice against any but likewise with no concession to the dog- 
matic claims of any; it is hospitable to every phase of experience 
that seems significant to any serious thinker, including religion, 
art, and practical statesmanship as well as the sciences; it seeks 
such a harmonization of all these values as will guide men toward 


38 Thid., 317. 
39 Thid., 333. 
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the fullest realization of the varied possibilities of sociable living. 

Now if this is the case, I submit that further clarity would be 
gained by explicitly recognizing it and by concentrating frankly on 
the question: Just what would philosophical cooperation involve 
in detail, when carried on in the most impartial and democratic 
fashion that is possible in the arena of philosophical discussion? 
We need explicit exploration of what Professor Sheldon long ago 
called ‘‘the logic of cooperation’”’.“° In terms of the orientation 
which has here been assumed it might well be that clarification of 
appropriate methods, and more exact formulation of relevant 
criteria, can be best secured by a systematic analysis of what im- 
partial cooperation properly implies, as employed in dealing with 
the hypotheses of totality that form the subject matter of philo- 
sophical discussion. My own conviction is that further significant 
progress will almost surely be secured by following this clue. As 
Professor Murphy generously maintains, we may not reasonably 
insist that philosophies other than our own express their criteria 
in any special form such as would seem to us, in virtue of our own 
present prejudices, to be appropriate. That would be to require of 
them something that we would be unwilling to give at their behest. 
But what we can properly insist upon is that their proposed cri- 
teria along with ours be rendered intelligible in the sense in which 
“intelligible’’ is identical with ‘‘sharable’’. Then all alike become 
subject to cooperative assessment, and we avoid falling into a posi- 
tion where the issues raised cannot be mutually thought out but 
have to be fought out instead. 

The essence of what is fertile in this new approach to the prob- 
lem of method is therefore best indicated, in my judgment, not by 


yo 46 


such concepts as “‘systematic relativism’’, ‘“‘balance’’, ‘‘root meta- 
phor’’, ‘“‘polarity’’, or ‘‘responsible reasonableness” (although what 
is constructive in these ideas should certainly not be lost), but by 
the idea of ‘impartial cooperation” as it finds realization in the 
process of philosophical discussion. 

E. A. BURTT 


Cornell University 





“° Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, 460. 
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HE question of the cognitive status of quality is important be- 
i pet it is connected with the problem of perception, but its 
significance may reach even deeper. Quality was described as a 
category. If that should mean that the idea of qualitative analysis 
is due to a special construction of our mind in its conceptual phase, 
such a statement would certainly be exaggerated because adjecti- 
val analysis may in the first place be traced back to facts of per- 
ception rather than to thought. But if it is not a product of cogni- 
tion in its purely conceptual phase, it is already an act of percep- 
tual analysis or differentiation and as such a vital act of world 
analysis. It may even prefigure conceptual analysis in its method; 
or the result of all conceptual work may turn out to be a piece of 
more detailed perceptual analysis achieved by some intellectual 
devices chiefly of condensatory nature. 

Historically, adjectives developed from nouns marked pre- 
eminently in the eyes of men by some property, so that these 
nouns became the names of such a property (just as other nouns 
became the names of numerals). And even today we often call 
colors by the names of objects exhibiting such a color. It would 
be entirely fallacious, however, to trace quality back, on purely 
linguistic grounds, to the existence of adjectives as parts of speech. 
This extreme nominalism is self-refuting. The conversion of a 
problem of thought into a problem of linguistics is merely a 
shift, not a solution. Linguistic phenomena of that kind are not 
problems of linguistics. There must still be reasons why we have 
evolved such linguistic phenomena as adjectives and nouns, and 
why we differentiate between parts of speech. This is a question of 
logic and psychology. 

The simple common sense answer to the question as to why 
there are adjectives, would be the statement that there is some as- 
pect of the world which may be described by adjectives. This an- 
swer, however, is a little vague, and takes too much for granted in- 
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stead of proving it. It obviously assumes that there is an objective 
world in the usual sense of the word and that this world has so- 
called aspects. It assumes that we are able to know truly those 
aspects, whatever that may mean; otherwise we could not say 
that qualities reflect these aspects. It obviously assumes that what 
we know corresponds to something which is an aspect or a part of 
the real world. These are far-reaching assumptions, and we should 
at least be fully aware of making them. But this much may per- 
haps be assumed: the reason why we conceive the idea of quality 
need not lie in a special construction of our mind or our thinking 
facilities. It may be due to the perceptive ones. 

An analysis of qualities shows that there are basic qualities, 
namely, those that are irreducible. Such qualities as white, hard, 
wet, dry, sweet, loud, and the like, belong here. Physical science 
may eliminate the vagueness of this adjectival description in dis- 
covering the assumed causes of such impressions outside our own 
bodies. But these causes will not explain the specificity of our im- 
pressions. They do not show, for instance, why certain changes in 
the outside world appear as colors while others are sounds and so 
on. This specificity is simply our specific reaction when we come 
into contact with some outside events—in other words, we do not 
know the reason. We say that the basic qualities are due to the 
nature of our sensorium. This is not a real causal explanation 
but a fictitious one put into causal form. It is merely a statement of 
fact of descriptive character. There are many pseudo-causal state- 


ments of this type. As to other qualities or, rather, adjectives, they 


are formed by way of analogy with the basic qualities. They are, 
however, qualities in an analogical and often even in a purely meta- 
phorical sense. 

The term ‘quality’ seems to reflect a certain form of reaction to 
the world. To us as perceivers the outside world seems to be com- 
posed exclusively of masses or bulks. As such they must have sur- 
faces if we are to approach them, since it is only by means of those 
surfaces that we are able to approach them. Whenever we contact 
things, we can never go beyond a surface. Surgical operations do 
not change this fact, they only create new surfaces. Thus the term 
‘quality’ means that the units or bulks composing the world have 
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surfaces, and each quality describes one surface of approach. Some 
of them, like vision, are surfaces of approach for distant things, 
while others contact things nearer to the body. In scientific proc- 
esses this specificity of the senses is improved through the use of 
tools and instruments, but the basic sensual aspect of knowledge is 
not changed thereby. Whatever the thinking processes injected 
between the simple sensual approach and its scientific elaboration 
may be, they never amount to more than an improvement on 
some plane of asensual surface of approach. To see this we need 
only compare statements about a given fact at the beginning and 
at the end of a thought series; compare what we say, for instance, 
about color or sound in the pre-scientific stage and what we say 
afterwards. 

The idea of quality is the generalized expression of the perceptual 
fact that things always present us with surfaces. Quality reflects 
the fact of the necessary existence of surfaces in a world of percep- 
tion. Grammatically the surfaces are expressed in adjectival form. 
But it should be borne in mind that quality already is the result of 
an analysis of our perceptions. Whenever we speak of qualities, we 
already distinguish between the thing and its surface. At this stage 
we therefore abstract a surface from the wholeness of the thing. Our 
spontaneous approach anticipates things or wholenesses without 
such distinction. The fact that we construe the world as a multi- 
plicity of distinct objects that become subjects of propositions may 
be a phenomenon of projection. We then conceive the world as a 
system of subjects in analogy to our ego, as our self-consciousness 
suggests. The world as a system of objects described by nouns may 
be nothing else than a multitude of projected egos. Unconsciously 
we regard the world as a system of such closed units as the ego is. 
This all-pervading projection gives the world a structure with sys- 
temic unity. That we look to organic beings as objects would not 
be surprising; but how could we conceive of a river as a thing or an 
object, and describe it by a noun, without such an initial act of pro- 
jection? Such a river is an abstract construction hypostatized as 
a potential subject of power and action by analogy to an ego. It isa 
sort of projection. The idea of a thing may be the unconscious pro- 
jection of the wholeness of an organism approaching the world. We 
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are well aware all the time that things are not merely surfaces and 
come, after an analysis, to the conclusion that surfaces may be ab- 
stracted from the bulks confronting us. 

It is possible to show that the process of qualitative differentia- 
tion resembles the course of thought processes of a later stage. When 
we look towards a distant object, for instance a ship or a mountain, 
a feeble outline appears on the horizon. But no matter how hazy 
the distant thing is, we experience it as a wholeness, a thing. When 
we approach it the outlines grow less vague and we experience all 
the details of color, shape etc. It is then that we analyze the parti- 
cular qualities out of the thing. We say, however, at the start, 
that we see some thing and anticipate a whole thing, a sub- 
stance or carrier of what we see. We describe it by a noun. This 
may be the result of the above mentioned unconscious projection. 
When we later analyze the qualities out of the wholeness, we still 
retain the conviction of the substantial wholeness. Thus perception 
starts from vague wholes and proceeds towards precision—that is, 
greater internal differentiation. As against this, what is the result 
of the procedure of thinking? First, for example, we call a phenom- 
enon “‘illness’’. We are aware, although vaguely, of the whole 
phenomenon. After some investigation we speak of pneumonia, 
thus isolating somewhat more precisely the area of the so-called 
illness. But in order to achieve this, many thinking processes and 
discoveries are necessary. And the result is clearer perceiving. After 
further investigation which involves mathematical operations, in- 
vention of tools and so on, we describe the phenomenon still more 
precisely as the presence of microbes in the lungs. The incisiveness 
of perception is obviously increased thereby, and while still moving 
on the plane of perception, we reach a greater knowledge of details. 
We speak even of the microbes as the “‘cause’’ of the phenomenon, 
although we still move on a plane of pure description, not of gen- 
uine explanation, since we do not know why this particular kind of 
microbes has these particular effects. We can only state it. The 
“explanation”’ is nothing else than a knowledge of details. Thus we 
proceed here from a vague wholeness to a more precise and dif- 
ferentiated one. The knowledge differs from our initial knowledge 
only in degree, not in kind. As the awareness of distinct qualities, 
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it is a detailed knowledge by means of surfaces of approach. 

It has been said that a thing is no more than the sum of its quali- 
ties, and that it dilutes into nothingness if we strip it of all its quali- 
ties. The assumption of a substratum is therefore superfluous and 
unwarranted. Perception can discover only qualities. This really 
means that we can never go beyond a surface of approach, which 
is true; but this is not equivalent to the statement that things are 
composed of surfaces of approach. This confuses the status of a 
thing in the process of interaction and the possible status of a thing 
without or outside the latter. It would be in reality a statement 
about the substance of perception and therefore would go much 
farther than perception itself would warrant. It is a metaphysical 
statement. Closely connected with this theory is the theory that we 
do not perceive things but percepts. But here too an error of judg- 
ment is involved. Percepts are nothing apart from the act of per- 
ception. They are elements of the function of perceiving. In a sense 
then, the percepts are also the perceiver in function. The statement 
‘we perceive percepts’ or ‘see percepts’ creates a fictitious subject in 
addition to the perceiver, and creates a non-existing causality be- 
tween some subject outside the percepts and those percepts that 
are already a part of the perceiving subject in function. This is 
analogous to the expression ‘the river is flowing’. Is there a flowing 
in addition to the river, namely, something that does the flowing 
as the man does the eating? This is a splitting of one and the same 
entity into something that is a fictitious subject and its assumed 
act. There is really no flowing added to the river, but merely a pro- 
ess of flowing or water in function. Likewise, the percepts are 
the perceiver in function. There is no extra ‘‘we’’ that perceives an 
object called “‘percepts’”’. Although they have a static aspect, they 
are only part of an effort, a function in state of momentary equi- 
librium. But as the river flows on some ground, namely, the place 
where the flowing is done, the perceiving has a floor and this is what 
the perceiving points to. ‘We perceive percepts’ would therefore 
mean ‘the percepts perceive percepts’, or ‘perceive themselves’. It 
would deprive an action of its natural medium. What we call action 


is a function elicited in some medium, and perceiving is such an 
action. 
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The statement ‘we perceive percepts’ would mean that perceiv- 
ing is a sort of self-observation. But this is obviously a conclusion 
not in accord with our spontaneous approach, since we differentiate 
between self-observation and perceiving, and this difference would 
become meaningless and inexplicable. The sentence ‘we perceive 
percepts’ is really a conclusion reached after investigation of the 
nature of perception, but it seems to me that this study and the 
conclusion are made on the premise of the existence of independent 
objects of perception. The conclusion that such objects are outside 
our reach tacitly assumes that they are here, that is, that they 
are somehow within this reach. You cannot deny the existence 
of an objective world without having heard about it. The state- 
ment ‘perception cannot reach farther than to percepts’ states 
implicitly that perception is a relation always implying a factor 
that is outside it. How do we know that ‘perception cannot reach 
farther than’? Obviously not by looking at some picture, but by an 
analysis of the relation of perception to something that is supposed 
to be outside it. It implies the existence of an element that is out- 
side it. It implies that there is something which it allegedly cannot 
reach, but whose existence it nevertheless presupposes. 

The statement ‘we perceive percepts’ is therefore not correct. 
We might say only that we perceive something and are aware of 
our perceiving. A man embracing his wife does not embrace his 
embrace, but his wife, and may be aware of the act of embracing. 
‘I perceive percepts’ is a causal confusion. That the approach to 
things is mediated by percepts is a sensible statement, and seems to 
mean that there is no observation without an observer. The exist- 
ence of the outside world cannot be demonstrated, because any dem- 
onstration always is a sentence of copulative form, and equation- 
al in character. This means that it is relational because it relates 
or equates at least two elements with each other. The totality of 
the world can neither be related nor equated with anything by 
what is merely an act of order, because totality encompasses every- 
thing even including the demonstrator. Therefore the existence 
of an external world cannot be demonstrated by logical pro- 
cedure. A being undertaking such a demonstration would first 
have to be placed outside the world. But there is a strong likeli- 
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hood that the statement ‘there is no outside world’ would be based 
on the knowledge of its existence and be impossible without it. The 
question whether perception is an adequate means of approach to 
reality or a good picture of it, is a quite different question.! 
We should, however, bear in mind one important thing. If it is 
true that we arrive at the knowledge of an outside world by means 
of a surface of approach that is our body, as experience shows, 
it is also true that the knowledge of our own existence is by no 
means direct but mediated by the previous knowledge of the exist- 
ence of an external world. There is no immediate knowledge of 
one’s self; this knowledge is really a conclusion. This may seem a 
paradox, yet reflection shows it to be true. Self-awareness is noth- 
ing else than the awareness of the resistance offered to our body 
by the outside world. Otherwise we would not even know of the 
existence of a body or of a self. The latter draws as it were its very 
substance from the external things. Self-awareness is really the 
awareness of other things. The awareness of one’s own body is the 
awareness of the relation between the body and the outside world. 
Nobody knows, furthermore, that he has eyes or a head by mere 
introspection, and the knowledge of the workings of perception 
would be impossible without this preliminary knowledge of our 
sense-organs gained by experience —the experience of an outside 
world. The knowledge accumulated in the course of centuries about 
the functions of the organs of the body, the eyes, the brain, the 
heart, and so on, is common knowledge today since it is taught to 
everybody from his childhood. It is therefore taken for granted. 
It seems for instance obvious to everybody that he is thinking with 
his ‘‘head”’ and not with his heart or his breath. But he knows that, 
not through the study of his own head, but of other heads. All this 
knowledge is by no means spontaneous or direct; it is not based on 
introspection or self-observation. It is a conclusion reached after a 
long chain of reasoning and observation of other beings—that is, 
of an outside world. Gnothi seauton (‘‘know thyself’’) is an old phil- 
osophical fallacy, because this knowledge is impossible without the 





1 The existence of dreams or hallucinations is not a good argument against the 
existence of an objective world. These phenomena only prove that we are able to 
differentiate between them and what is called reality. 
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knowledge of other beings. The knowledge of ourselves is wholly 
experiential. Without experience of the outside world a man would 
not even know his own actions, to say nothing of his shape, his age, 
or his descent. What would be left for introspection if all the 
sources of experience were shut out? A nondescript undifferentiated 
awareness without proper identity; and even that awareness would 
be impossible without an object on which it could exercise its func- 
tion, namely an outside world. Awareness or self-awareness is in 
itself completely amorphous and empty. Whatever color life offers 
is gained through intercourse. 

To this line of thought one might object that we have also the 
awareness of processes going on inside our body. But this is mis- 
leading because, when we have such an awareness, the body ceases 
to be the unconscious tool of a spontaneously working function, as 
itis supposed to be, and commences to be an external object, a fact 
of experience that bothers or hurts us in some way. It might also be 
objected that we are thinking, and thinking does not necessitate 
the existence or the resistance of an outside world. This Cartesian 
standpoint is based on an illusion. The amount of certainty con- 
cerning the statement ‘I think’ is not greater than that surround- 
ing the statement ‘There is a table in the room’. The statement 
‘I think’, ‘it thinks’, or even ‘something thinks’, or whatever a man 
chooses to say, in the erroneous belief that the distinction between 
a subjective and objective world might be evaded, is not immedi- 
ate. It is an inferential statement, inferred from other processes or 
activities which we designate vaguely as ‘‘thinking’’ and which we 
express here in a conceptual way. On the other hand, the state- 
ment ‘there is a table in the room’ may also be an inference, but a 
less complex one. It is drawn from inspection, and the latter at least 
may have some virtue of immediacy. A clarification might here be 
in order. Awareness of something, for instance a table standing in 
aroom, may be immediate, or not mediated by inferences, although 
the mental processes that lead to such an awareness might con- 
ceivably include or presuppose thinking or inferential processes. 
But it seems to me that we are not aware of these possible processes 
when we are aware of the table standing in the room or of some 
other object. As against the mere awareness of this fact, the state- 
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ment ‘there is a table standing in the room’ is an inference based 
on the awareness of such a table. This means that an act of reflec- 
tion, of critical analysis of the facts of awareness, is necessary prior 
to such a statement. It seems to me furthermore that any state- 
ment presupposes an inference. But statements may differ in com- 
plexity of inferentiality. For instance the statement ‘2-+2= 4’ is 
much more complex than the statement ‘there is a table standing 
in the room’. It presupposes many more inferences. This difference 
in inferential complexity has nothing to do with the number of 
words contained in a statement or with the manner of its verbal ex- 
pression. An equation may be highly complex inferentially and yet 
relatively simple in expression. The degree of complexity in in- 
ferentiality is perhaps the most significant differentia in the heir- 
archy of statements. 

The sentence ‘I think’ is in itself inferentially complex. The word 
‘to think’ is not an object-word, as such words are sometimes called. 
‘To think’ is a critical, evaluational word presupposing a whole ar- 
ray of inferences in virtue of which we conclude that we are think- 


ing. It presupposes furthermore a whole array of activities whose. 


premise is the existence of an outside world. These activities 
are designated by the one vague word ‘thinking’.? The word ‘I 
think’ is obviously not identical with the word ‘I am aware’. If it 
were, then everything that applies to awareness would apply to it. 
But it seems to mean more than mere awareness. It means, for in- 
stance, inferences. But whatever it might mean, one thing stands 
out clearly. In so far as it is different from remembering or re- 
production of former thoughts, it may be concerned with the out- 
side world or with its own processes, that is, with thought itself. As 
an organizational activity it could not organize nothing. Thinking 
about external things is obviously done on the tacit assumption 
that there are such things, and the thinking is then the ordering of 





2 ‘Thinking’ presupposes an object, a what. It is somewhat similar to such words 
as ‘I say the truth’ or ‘I lie’ which, however, are strictly or wholly evaluational and 
critical, t.e., they are in themselves incomplete, in that they always refer to an- 
other statement as a matter of their own meaning. They make no sense without 
this reference. If I say ‘I lie’ this does not mean the present but another state- 
ment. Therefore the so-called paradox of the liar is based on the confusion of the 
meaning of the words ‘I lie’ and is no paradox at all. 
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those things in one way or another. Mathematical operations form 
a part of this ordering. Thinking might also be about thinking it- 
self; it might, for instance, be concerned with logical problems or 
with problems of mathematical technique. But this sort of mental 
activity could not originate without its basic object or source, name- 
ly, the external world that elicits such rules of order as constitute 
a logical framework or a mathematical technique. It would lack 
sense and purpose. In addition, there must be a factual back- 
ground to any abstraction, otherwise the abstraction would be 
incomprehensible and mean nothing. There is such a background 
to all relational operations, and it is that background that makes 
up for the comprehensibility of the operations. If we under- 
stand the principle of identity or contradiction, it is because of 
our knowledge of outside things and their possible relations. The 
assumption that we can think something although we cannot im- 
agine it is the result of a confusion. Semantical, not syntactical, 
operations are at the core of all abstract operations. The most ab- 
stract thinking is not inventive of facts, it is organizational. There- 
fore there must be some objects of that organization. It will be ob- 
jected that such ideas as the “‘infinite” or a “‘point’’ are not organi- 
zational and that they cannot have any sensorial content by defi- 
nition. But this does not alter the fact that the infinite is original- 
ly merely the negation of everything finite, and a point without 
dimensions starts from one with very small dimensions. A negative 
concept may of course acquire positive meaning. If a quantity is 
sufficiently great, then for all practical purposes the difference be- 
tween it and infinity might be neglected. We then have a sort of 
positive infinity (in approximation) and even symbolize it. If a 
point is sufficiently small, we might say that it is without dimen- 
sions and calculate accordingly.* 

Adjectival expressions concerning basic qualities like ‘‘green’’ 
should not be confused with classes. ‘‘Green’’ is not a class nor a 
universal nor a sensible universal. A class is a conceptual instru- 





* Speculative theology creates the concepts of the supposed qualities of the 
Supreme Being by the procedure of negation, namely, by adding the predicate of 
infinity to qualities found in the human context. This is a negation of limitation, 
not a discovery or an invention. 
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mentality and “‘green”’ is only the name of an impression. There is 
obviously a basic difference between the statement ‘Socrates is a 
man’ and ‘the table is green’. Aclass name isin general an organi- 
zation which is supposed to link together or to cover some essential 
likenesses or characteristics. When we have grasped this set of 
characteristics we believe that we have grasped some “‘essence”’ or 
“‘substance’’ of the things designated by the class name, although 
this might be an illusion. It seems to me, furthermore, that the 
class name implies an unexpressed definition of the class objects. 
The class name seems to have in addition an explanatory con- 
notation. If I say that ‘a lion is an animal’, the name of the 
higher class entails an explanation of the lower class. This ex- 
planation connoted by the classification consists in the assertion 
that the object of explanation (the lion) is not unique in its 
kind or exceptional, but that there are other objects or groups 
of objects (animals) similar to it, so that it fits into a more compre- 
hensive organization of similar things as one of its members. Clas- 
ses are more than names of single objects or single perceptual facts. 
They are not real object names, they define and explain. They are 
organizational mental phenomena, and a sentence composed of 
such words is never merely a couple of object words but a whole 
theory of reality expressed by the copula symbolizing an essential 
relation and by the noun which includes a theory of objects. In the 
case of classes we construct objects and notice regularities in the 
world and define them by classification. Such operations have a 
bearing on our idea of the world and on the degree of our under- 
standing of its construction. As compared with this, the noticing 
and naming of such characteristics as ‘‘green’”’ is on a much lower 
level of thought. 

The class-word obviously implies a sort of insight into the con- 
struction of the world other than a designation of a quality, such as 
red or hard, and classes are not constructed merely in virtue of such 
qualities. Considerations of a logical nature will support this view. 
Let us consider the syllogism ‘All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, 





‘In organized human speech there are scarcely pure object-words, because 
the words included do not consist only of semantemes but also of morphemes, the 
connectives of organized speech which imply a theory of relation of things. 
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Socrates is mortal’. This syllogism raises doubts. If the word ‘‘all”’ 
means in this context the totality of all men past, present, and fu- 
ture, Socrates would already be included in the premise and the con- 
clusion would not be productive of an increase of knowledge above 
the premise, as we seem to feel is the case. If Socrates is not in- 
cluded in ‘‘all’’, then the conclusion is unwarranted (because we 
cannot know a future event). ‘‘All’’ may be vague, but if the syllo- 
gism has real cognitive value, “all” cannot mean inductive addi- 
tion or a quantity. It might, however, still have the meaning of 
“any” or ‘‘every’’, in the sense of everyone’s nature, and then this 
word would express the belief that we have some unexplicable 
knowledge of the essence of any man. ‘‘All’’ would then really stand 
for ‘‘essence”’ or ‘“‘nature’’,and itwould mean that mortality is of the 
essence of any man. Briefly, ‘‘all’’ would have an intensional not an 
extensional significance. Such a belief might have arisen on ac- 
count of both reasoning and experience. Mere statistics would 
never warrant any major premise of this type (whenever events are 
in question in the premise). But the knowledge of the essence of the 
class would warrant the conclusion because it would embrace all 
the individuals, and the conclusion would signify an increase of 
knowledge whenever it could be shown that the new individual 
falls under the essential character. Thus the class concept seems to 
mean more than a word signifying a collection of individuals. Such 
class words are theories of reality implying a definition of the class 
object, as we can see in the instance of the word “river’’ which is 
constructed as a noun. (The question whether such knowledge 
of essences is really possible is quite another matter.) 

Qualities such as ‘‘big’’, “‘small’’, ‘‘long”’, “‘wide’’, ‘“‘heavy’’,and the 
like, are not qualities in the basic sense, although they appear in an 
adjectival form. They are relational and resemble numerals. They 
involve measurements. They also imply a comparison with a known 
or at least an implied standard. They are far more abstract in 
character than such designations as “green”, and involve opera- 
tions of a reasoned type. We could state the difference in question 
in the following way: a statement ‘this table is small’ involves a 
higher degree of inferentiality than the statement ‘this table is 
green’. ‘‘Green”’ is a simple label for an impression. This label, it is 
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true, would be impossible but for the existence of other things that 
are not green. But this fact does not involve a direct comparison 
of ‘‘green”’ and “‘non-green’’. As against this, such designations as 
“‘long’’ or ‘‘short’’ presuppose an implied standard of measure, and 
the comparison with the latter is the very essence of the concept. 
We compare in this case shapes, magnitudes, weights, and the like; 
briefly, we perform an operation of a mathematical type which is, 
as it were, the basis of the idea of equation. The adopted or implied 
standard of measure may be another individual of the kind com- 
pared, or something else. If I say, for instance, that a man is tall, 
this always means that he is taller than something else. The posi- 
tive of the adjective is here always an implicit comparative; 
“small” means “smaller than”, ‘‘big’’ means “bigger than”... 
the standard. Whatever is big or small is so relatively to an as- 
sumed yardstick. Such formal qualities involve therefore a stand- 
ard of measure and a comparison; they are operations of measure- 
ments, relational operations. They are the simplest form of 
mathematical operation in its pre-scientific stage. 

Closely related to this type of relational adjectives are also words 
characterizing action such as “‘speedy”’, ‘‘slow’’, ‘‘energetic’’, ‘‘act- 
tive’, “‘passive’’, and the like. But some of these words already 
contain an element of valuation; they carry some flavor of approval 
or disapproval which becomes more explicit in the purely ethical 
adjectives. 

Spatiality and temporality have been described as qualities of 
the material world although this stretches the concept of quality 
beyond sensible limits. There is obviously a great difference be- 
tween a quality like ‘‘green”’ or ‘“‘hard’”’ and spatiality, to say noth- 
ing of temporality. Spatiality seems to refer rather to the very con- 
struction of the material world , its framework; temporality, to the 
form of events or processes. The generally assumed parallelism be- 
tween spatiality and temporality seems to be lacking. 

Space seems to be merely an abstraction drawn from the ap- 
pearance of any single body. It seems to reflect in some way the 
perceptual fact that all things appear to us as masses or bulks. 
Space seems then simply to be the most general outline or form of 
bulks or masses if we abstract from their contents. It is the frame- 
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work or; to put it esthetically, the stylization of anything. Space is 
nothing added to particular things, but any bulk eviscerated of its 
contents. The concept “‘space”’ expresses nothing else than the hol- 
low shell of matter. Thus spatiality is the form that remains of any 
thing if we abstract from its contents. It is, however, not something 
prior or added to matter, or something apart from it. Things are 
spatial but there is no space without things. Kant thinks that we 
are able to imagine space without things in it but cannot imagine 
any particular thing without space. This is, according to him, a 
proof that space is a congenital form of intuition.’ But what does 
this mean in the light of the preceding discussion? It may mean 
1) that we are able to imagine the form of a thing without itscontent, 
but not a content without its inherent form, which is perfectly 
understandable ;or 2) it may also prove that a finite thing hasalways 
a setting or a medium, and that our material imagination does not 
transcend this requirement because this is the very essence of fi- 
niteness. If it had no setting, it could not be finite. Space is the gen- 
eral form of the material thing, not its quality; it is, rather, its 
general shape. Therefore the question whether space is real or not 
is misleading, and based on a misunderstanding of its character. 
The question is, rather, whether a material world exists in the 
familiar sense. 

We might ask in this connection about the meaning of the con- 
cept of infinity of space. This seems to me a self-contradictory con- 
cept for the following reasons: Space is the form of a body de- 
void of its contents. This implies that it is the form of the finite 
body, because we know only of such bodies. These bodies are spa- 
tial, that is, they have dimensions, the familiar three dimensions 
(in the context of perception). Infinity of space would mean the 
dimensions of the undimensional or supradimensional. It is not 
possible, however, to leave space and yet to eliminate the dimen- 
sions, to take what is the form of the finite and yet enlarge it by a 





* There is a Berkeleian ghost hidden in his argument when he asserts that the 
mere fact that we must place things outside ourselves is a proof of the innate 
character of spatial intuition. But how can we know that? Where should we put 
those things? If not outside, then obviously inside ourselves. But supposing that 
the things are “really” outside ourselves, then we would put them there simply 
because they are there. There is also a petitio principii involved in the argument. 
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mechanical operation of extension into infinity; or, to put it dif- 
ferently, to use the inherently dimensional as the form of the in- 
finite merely by an increase of the size of the dimensions. This 
would imply the obvious error that the infinite is only a very big 
finite, which is untrue because we know that we can never achieve 
infinity by the addition of finite portions. The spatial is the dimen- 
sional; space is the form of the finite or the dimensional. Therefore 
as long as we imagine the world spatially, it will be dimensional, 
that is, have dimensions. But if we postulate a boundless totality, 


it cannot have dimensions because such dimensions are just the ° 


form of the finite body and abstracted from it. If we speak of in- 
finite space, we do the following: we enlarge the finite, dimensional 
world by a postulate into something which must be inherently un- 
dimensional. In other words we enlarge arbitrarily the form of 
finite things or of dimensional elements into something which we 
deprive of the dimensions by this very postulate. An infinite space 
is therefore a contradictio 1n adjecto, namely, the negation of space 
or the undimensional expressed in terms of dimensionality. The 
reason why we come to the idea of infinite space lies in the in- 
tuitional fact that no matter what the size of a thing’we imagine 
it will still be in a setting, that is in a medium bigger than the thing 
itself. This leads to infinite regress. 

The statement that space is tri-dimensional is (from the stand- 
point of perception) just as tautological as the expression that ex- 
tension is extended. It simply describes the form of material bodies.‘ 
It is a tautological elucidation meaning that space is spatial. The 





* Kant said that the sentence ‘all bodies are extended’ is analytic, while the 
sentenge ‘all bodies are heavy’ is synthetic, because extension is contained in the 
concept “‘body”, while “‘weight’’ is not. Spatiality would be the essential feature 


of the concept, not weight or mass. This distinction seems to me doubtful. It all 


depends on how we form the concept of a ‘‘body”’.’If the latter is determined only 
by the visual approach, Kant will be right; but if the basic sensual approach in- 
cludes other characteristics, then the sentence ‘bodies are heavy’ is perhaps also 
analytic. A blind man would perhaps adopt the latter point of view. 

Thus a sentence may be synthetic to one man and analytic to another one. 
Kant called the sentence about the extension of bodies analytic and the other 
about their weight synthetic because this squares with his theory of space. The 
whole distinction between analytic and synthetic statements seems to me un- 
fortunate. A sentence stating an event is generally synthetic; while such signif- 
cant sentences as ‘a lion is an animal’ are neither analytic nor synthetic but actsof 
organization, namely groupings or orderings on different levels of complexity. 
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idea of a multidimensional space may be similar in character to 
such expressions as the “‘infinite’ or the mathematical “‘point”’. 

It has been said that ‘‘above ” or ‘‘below’’, ‘‘to the right’’ artd 
“to the left’’ are qualities of space. Then of course such designations 
as “north” or ‘“‘south’’ would also be such qualities. This seems an 
obvious confusion. Space as an abstraction from the form of things 
can hardly have qualities. But there might be relations between its 
ideated parts or the things which are said to be in it. “Right” and 
‘left’ may look like qualities, but they are measurements, re- 
lational designations—designations of positions, of relatedness and 
not of quality. They are like markers on a map destined to facili- 
tate orientation. They project relations into the inarticulate emp- 
tiness of space, and provide labels for facts of position; they are 
devices of location which can always be applied to anything. These 
are not qualities, but simply organizational achievements of the 
mind or of thinking. The fact that a horse is in London and an 
automobile in New York is not a quality of the horse or the auto- 
mobile. The words “‘left’’ and “right” are nuclear standards of po- 
sitions, just as “‘long’’ and “‘short’’ are nuclear descriptions of magni- 
tude based on implied standards of measure. The sentence ‘the 
mule is on the left’ is obviously not a classification like the sentence 
‘the mule is an animal’, nor is it a characterization of the sort ex- 
pressed in ‘the leaf is green’. The meaning of the copula is different, 
namely verbal, and may be translated into ‘the mule stands on the 
left’, ‘on the left’ being a definition of position. 

Closer investigation shows that the words ‘‘below’’, ‘‘above’’, 
“left”, and “right’’, symbolize the divisibility of things in general. 
Intuition shows this to be true: anything may be divided in sucha 
way that one part is ‘‘above’’, the other ‘‘below’’, or “‘left’’, or 
“right”, or both. It is through such a simple division that we organ- 
ize space for our orientation. The names used are devised for the 
identification of the parts arising out of that division. This is also 
the simplest division in halves. The cross is the form of this divisibil- 
ity of all things. We grasp this divisibility because of the form of 
all things, which shows that anything is a potential object of such 
a divisibility. It is also for that reason that we say all things are 
infinitely divisible. Owing to its form, namely, the general form of 
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anything, everything will be potentially so divisible regardless 
of its size. Thus the infinite regressus of divisibility is a result of our 
intuition of the form of things, not a result of any real knowledge as 
to their actual divisibility acquired by experience. It is the in- 
variant experience of spatial form that causes this infinite regress, 
hence its ‘‘necessity’’ or the psychological compulsion that accom- 
panies this conviction. 

That “‘left” and “‘right’’, ‘‘above”’ and “‘below” are relational con- 
structions of order put into the things and that they are connected 
with divisibility may be seen from the following considerations: 
Before we can say that a thing is above or below another thing, we 
must first see them both as awhole and then segregate the two parts. 
If we do not first see them both as a whole, we cannot say that 
one of them is below the other, because we must then already know 
that the other thing is above the other. Only after having grasped 
them both as a whole, may we relate the two parts to each other. 
We must before dividing them see them first as a related organiza- 
tion, a total whole. 

Time applies to events or processes, and Kant thought that it is 
preéminently the form of our intuition of internal experiences, 
probably because these are never spatial, while processes in the 
outside world seem to be spatial. But this is an illusion. Outside 
processes, in so far as they are processes, are really not spatial. They 
are spatial in their static aspect, not in their aspect as process or 
change. When such a realist as Oswald Kuelpe criticized Kant’s 
theory of space, he maintained that space is not a form of pure in- 
tuition of outside things but merely a quality of two senses, vision 
and touch. As for temporality he would maintain that it is just 
such a quality of our perception, our awareness of external things, 
as is spatiality. But who has ever seen or perceived time? Bergson 
too seems to believe in the reality of time in the form of duration. 
He might perhaps have been impressed by the fact that what we 
call time plays an important role in evolution. Thus a human 
being is born approximately nine months after conception, not 
after three or twelve months. Thus time seems to be essential. 
But it is clear that time is much more abstract than even the con- 
cept of space. Is temporality something that could be analyzed and 
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decomposed into elements that are not temporal? Is it reducible to 
something else? Time may be grounded in some aspects of per- 
ception, but it is nevertheless abstract. But from what is it ab- 
stracted? 

We all observe processes in the world. These processes have 
phases, as experience and perception show us. We are able to say 
that a given process begins and that it ends, nor do we need the 
concept of ‘‘before’’ and ‘“‘after’’ in order to say so. There seems to 
be no temporality in the fact of a start and of a cessation. The real 
transition to the idea of time occurs, not when we say “that” the 
process begins or ends, but when we ask “‘when’’ it does so. The 
transition to the temporal conception lies in the shift from the 
“that’’ to the ‘‘when’’. This ‘“‘when”’ obviously refers to a measure, 
namely, to another process, which is then the measure of the 
“that’’, namely, the start of a phase. Such a measure becomes in- 
dispensable when we are confronted with a multiplicity of phases 
(not with a single phase), and when we try to find a principle of 
order for them. The temporal viewpoint gets therefore its proper 
sense only in a context comprising a multiplicity of phases. It is 
then that a measure becomes desirable from a practical point of 
view, because we find ourselves in a universe whose mutual 
relations could otherwise scarcely be identified. The ‘‘when” 
means the beginning or the end of a phase which is a “‘limit”’ in 
terms of another process which is the measure (of that limit). This 
is not temporal. It is a limit of phases in an universe of change. 
Temporality is the aspect of limitation of phases. The relatedness, 
the linking of one process to something else (namely, another 
process), is essential because it affords the measure. Time is the 
expression of the fact that there are processes in the world, phe- 
nomena possessing phases, and while such phenomena may stay 
spatially on the same spot, they may still vary in intensity. Time is 
a measure of variation of intensity. 

The statement that time is not reversible, or that this is the 
difference between the temporal and the spatial series, is not 
significant. Past and present are measures; namely, events that 
are taken as measures of other events, as time is a measure. What 
does it mean that the measure cannot be reversed? There is nothing 
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temporal in the single phases that make up process. Every phase 
may be noticed and registered without temporal measurement, 
and even without the notion of time. But we deal with countless 
phases, and when we have to consider the change of phases, their 
mutual limits, we speak of succession. It is therefore a certain 
change in intensity of process that introduces the notion of time, 
whereby the process in hand is related to some other process which 
is the controlling one. That means that some other process is still 
there, while a new phase has begun or terminated here. 

Time may be said to possess two aspects, namely, the aspect of 
measure, which is intellectual, and that of duration, which is 
perceptual in a specific sense. In its aspect of duration, time means 
nothing more than a process eviscerated of its contents, that is, 
an abstract image of process. It is the abstract fact of process or of 
phases that is expressed by the concept of time. In its second 
aspect, as a measure, time means the relatedness of a phase to 
another process. The idea of time arises when we convert this ab- 
stract process, the fact of process, into a measure of other processes. 
This abstract process is always another process, a second process 
that constitutes the measure. 

When we ask when a thing begins and when it ends, we ask for a 
measure of process in terms of other processes. But process itself 
already is abstract, because what is envisioned here is the fact of 
change, of phases or phasiality, not the single phases in them- 
selves. We must grasp the fact of change before we think tem- 
porally, and this intuition is the basic one. What sort of measure, 
then, is time? It is a measure of a certain aspect of process, namely, 
of change inherent in process, of the fact that processes as such 
have beginnings, intermediate stages, termination’, briefly, in- 
ternal limits of intensity. 

We can measure process in terms of other processes if we denude 
the latter of their contents, and retain in mind their sole aspect 
of occurring and the aspect of regularity inherent in the frequency 
or repetition of phases. The fact of process is described abstractly 
by the concept of time. It is therefore wrong to say that we have 
a ‘‘sense of time’’. We have no such sense; what we really have is 
the intellectual grasp of the phasiality of things. 
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Any process may be set up as a time standard, but we choose as 
a yardstick only the processes with the characteristic of regular 
repetition which facilitates the business of measuring. A measure 
presupposes a basic regularity of the measured thing. It is a 
regularity that might be used as a yardstick of the regularity of 
other things. 

Time is abstract process used as a measure. It is possible to say 
that processes are real or unreal, but we cannot say that they are 
relative. Relativity may concern the practicability of measure or 
the possibility of measuring under some or all circumstances. Only 
in this sense may the concept of relativity be applied to time. It 
cannot be applied to it in its character as abstraction of process, or 
abstract image of change, or of the phase-aspect in the world, be- 
cause the question of reality or irreality of changes or processes is a 
different one. To say that temporality is a quality of the world 
means basically that there are processes and phases of processes. 
The existence of process is at the bottom of the idea of time, and 
without it “‘time’”’ 
formity. 

The idea of infinite time or eternity seems to be self-contradic- 
tory because finiteness lies in the very concept of time. Time 
means limitation, phases. Time and process draw all their meaning 
from the fact that there are beginnings and cessations, in other 
words, distinct phases, limits of intensities. An infinite time would 
be without beginning or without end or without both, that is, a 
phase that is not a phase. This would contradict essentially the 
form of process itself, which is time if used as a measure, and 
would also contradict the essence of measure which as such im- 
plies limitation. Time also means relatedness of one process to 
another one which is its measure. This relatedness is destroyed 
whenever we extend a process to all-embracing totality so that no 
process may be outside it. The relatedness to something else which 
time presupposes disappears thereby. Eternity is therefore the 
negation of time expressed in terms of time. It is the relatedness 
to something else of a thing which is by definition related to 
nothing else but is outside of relations; it is something non- 
temporal still conceived within the framework of time. The ex- 


would carry no sense. There is no time in uni- 
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tension of such finite form into infinity is therefore self-con- 
tradictory. 

But it might be asked how we form the idea of infinite time. 
The reason lies in the intuition of the form of all processes. We 
know that any process imaginable issues from some other process, 
and changes in turn into some other process. In other words, any 
process is only a phase and we cannot imagine it differently. That 
means that any phase is surrounded by other phases; it has being 
only in relation to previous and later stages or, to put it differently, 
it is an outgrowth and a transition. This image of the form of any 
phase creates an infinite regress and an infinite progress. 


MAX RIESER 
New York City 
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DISCUSSION 





OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
OTHER MINDS 


HE nature and validity of the arguments for the existence of ma- 
i rot things are subjects which have frequently occupied the at- 
tention of philosophers. Similar questions about the existence of other 
minds have been treated by fewer thinkers and in far less detail. The 
question is, nevertheless, of great importance. Norman Campbell long 
ago pointed out! that our beliefs in material things rest upon the cor- 
roboration of other minds, and that our beliefs about other minds, in 
turn, depend upon well-attested beliefs about material things. The 
possibility of a vicious circle in argument is obviously present here, and 
this itself is enough to show the importance of the problem. 

In general, two types of answers have been given to the question: 
“What is the basis of our belief in the existence of other minds?”’ There 
is the analogical argument of Hume, Bradley, and others, and there is 
the doctrine of empathy of Alexander and Scheler. (It was recognized by 
some of the scholastics, William of Ockham, e.g., that an apodeictic 
evidence or argument for the existence of another mind is out of the 
question.) The most recent essays known to me on the subject are those 
of Broad and Price. Hence, what I have to say will be mainly concerned 
with their contributions. I have first, however, to make some preliminary 
remarks. 

The problem is frequently made more difficult by the confusion be- 
tween the manner in which we obtain the concept of another mind and 
the natural genesis of our belief in other minds, on the one hand, and the 
logical justification of such a belief, on the other. I can only thus account 
for the popularity of the empathy-theories of Alexander, Scheler, and 
others. There is, in fact, no necessary connection between the psycho- 
logical genesis of an idea and its logical status. Hence, criticism of a 
psychological theory of such genesis has no direct bearing on the logical 





* Norman Campbell, What Is Science? 
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status of the idea or belief. It may well be the case that I have not come 
to believe in the existence of other minds by way of any analogy, and yet 
it may be true that only an analogical argument to such a conclusion has 
any probative force. 

The origin of the concept of other minds and of belief in their existence 
is an important psychological problem. Human beings may have innate 
tendencies to form such concepts and beliefs. On the other hand, a careful 
study of the beliefs of children (such as was undertaken by Piaget and 
his collaborators) may reveal a wholly experimental origin of them. Be 
that as it may, the logical investigation is independent of all such ques- 
tions. 

My second preliminary point is this. It is not necessary to decide any 
of the ultimate questions about the nature of the self in order to under- 
take the logical investigation of the belief in other minds. As long as it is 
agreed that a self (my own, to start with) exists, and that its contents 
are not reducible to non-psychical entities or processes, further questions 
can wait. This does not mean that we are unaware of such problems. On 
the contrary, our very awareness of alternative solutions is of great aid 
in framing an answer to the present question about other minds. Only 
so can an answer be formulated that will be compatible with several such 
solutions. 

It will be well to begin the discussion with an examination of the argu- 
ment by analogy. Some logicians have denied that this argument has 
any probative force.? Others, such as Mill and Joseph, allow that it has 
probative force but their arguments seem quite mistaken. Mme. J. Ho- 
saisson in a recent article in Mind has written the best discussion of the 
subject that I have seen. She has an extended argument part of which 
I must review for the purposes of my study.’ 

Keynes has proved the following theorem: if h is an hypothesis and 
f one of the facts which follow from A and s (our general stock of informa- 
tion), then the necessary and sufficient condition that h/fs >h/s is that 
h/s >o and f/s <1. Now suppose that we have f; and fs, t.e., two analo- 
gous facts. When is it true that f2/fis >f2/s? Mme. Hosaisson suggests 
the following conditions: 

Put ‘'C,CoCsx;" for ‘‘x,; has C,C2C3"’, ‘‘C\x2”’ for ‘‘x2 has Cy”, etc.; 
“‘s” for “our general stock of information”, 

“C3C C2” for ‘all C3 is C2”. 
We wish to prove that: 
[Csx2/CiC2Csx1- Ci Coxe: s] >[Cax2/CiC2Caxi- Cixe:s). 


2R. Adamson, Article “Analogy”, Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology, 1, 41. 

8 Mind, N.S. vol. 50, 1941, pp. 350ff. The notation ‘““P/9”’ for “‘The probability 
of P given 9” is due to Keynes. For the rest of the symbolism, I use the notation 
of Principia Mathematica. 
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Assume that: 


[Cox2/Ci1C2Cgx1° Cix2's] <1 (1) 
(i.e., from the fact that xz has C; we cannot infer with certainty that it 
has C2), and that 


CsC C2/s >o (II) 
(i.e., the hypothesis that C; is a sufficient condition for C; is not excluded 
a priors.) 
We first prove that 
[CsC C2/CiC2C3x1: s] > [CsC C2/CiCsx1: 5] (IIT) 


Demonstration. Put C3;C C2 for h, CiC2Csx1 for f-s, and CiC3x; for s. 
Then we have h/fs>h/s, 1.e., this is a case of ordinary induction con- 
forming to the principle proved by Keynes. 

We next prove that: 

[Csx2/CiCoxe- C3C C2: s] >[Csx2/Cix2- C3C C2: s] (IV) 
Demonstration. Put C3x2 for h, CiCox2 for f-s, and Cix2 for s. Again 
we have h/fs>h/s, a case of ordinary induction. (This much is due to 
Mme. Hosaisson. I am responsible for the proof which follows.) 

These four conditions then yield our result as follows: 

Put Ci C2C3x1° CiX2 for 5, 
C1C2C3x1° Ci Coxe for fi:s, 
C3Xx2 for fe, and 
ll C2 for h. 
Now, by the Principle of Expansion, 
fo/fis =(h/fi-s Xf2/h-fi-s) +(h/fi-s Xf2/h-fi-s) 

fo/s =(h/s Xf2/h-s) +(h/s Xfo/h-s) 
which can be abbreviated as follows: Let a =h/fis, d =f2/hfis, c =f2/hfis. 
Then h/fis=1—a. Also let a’ =h/s, d’ =f2/hs, etc. We have f2/fis =ad 
+(1—a)c and f2/s =a’d’ +(1 —a’)c’. 

Now aa’ (by III), 
and d>d’ (by IV). 

Now c =c’. For if it is known for certain that C3; is not a sufficient con- 
dition for C2, we have no positive reason for expecting Csx2 given Cox>. 
On the other hand, we cannot suppose that C2x2 is unfavorably relevant 
to C3x2. Hence, the one is simply irrelevant to the other if the law con- 
necting the two characters is known for certain to be false. Furthermore, 
d>c. For given C3 C2 and C,Cox2, we have more reason to expect Cx 
than if the law were known to be false (since in this case, as we saw, we 
have no reason to expect C3x2 given C,C2x2). 

We have then a 2a’, d>d’, d>c, and c =c’. Now suppose a >a’. Then 
d(a —a’) >c(a—a’). A fortiori, d(a —a’) +a’(d —d’) >c(a—a’). This leads 
easily to ad —a’d+a'd—a'd' >c(a —a’) which amount to 

ad —a’d’ >c(a —a’) which is the same as 
ad —a'd’ >(1 —a’)c —(1 —a)c, which finally yields 
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ad +(1 —a)c >a’d’ +(1 —a’)c. Which was to be proved. Sup- 

pose, however, that a=a’. Then 1—a=1-—a’ so that, since ad >a'd’, 
ad +(1 —a)c >a’d’ +(1 —a’)c. Which was to be proved. 

Thus c=c’ is a sufficient condition that fe/fis>f2/s. Thus a suffi- 


cient condition for reasoning by analogy (using analogy in the usual - 


sense of the word) is, therefore, that C;C C2 is not excluded a priori 
and that, if it were excluded, we would have no reason to expect Cx, 
given C,C2x2. I have not been able to find the necessary conditions. Ina 
sense, however, our condition is epistemically necessary, although it is 
not constitutively so, because it is indispensable for a generally valid 
rule of analogical inference. 

It has thus been demonstrated that, under the specified conditions, 
the argument by analogy has probative force. The important thing to 
observe about the proof is the fact of a probable connection between the 
two characteristics (one given, the other sought for), in the analogy. 
That x; has -C,C2C3 strengthens the likelihood that C3;C C2, and this 
in turn makes it more likely that C3x2 is Coxe. Without this probable 
connection, we have no reason to expect C3x2 given CiC2C3x1 and C,Cox2 
I shall return to this matter presently. 

It is time now to review the results of Broad’s and Price’s essays.‘ 
Broad has argued, correctly as I think, that a valid analogical argument 
for the existence of other minds requires the acceptance of at least one of 
two propositions. We must hold either (1) that sense data are public or 
(2) that they are sometimes the appearances of material things. This 
reduces to one proposition, namely, that the data of an analogical argu- 
ment for the existence of another mind must include the assertion of the 
existence of something that is multiply accessible, directly or indirectly. 
For our purposes it is necessary to expound only the analogical argument 
as based on a belief in matter. 

The basis of such an analogical argument, its datum, is one’s observa- 
tions of one’s mind and body and of other human bodies or human 
artifacts. The quaesitum is the mind of another human body. One's 
sense-data may be divided into two great groups: (A) appearances (be- 
lieved to be) of one’s own body, (B) appearances (believed to be) of 
foreign bodies. This second group then may be divided thus: (a) of other 
human bodies, (b) of non-human bodies. The contents of (a) resemble 
that part of (A) which does not consist of bodily feelings, i.e., which 
does consist of appearances resembling the surfaces of one’s own body, 
etc. The contents of (6) bear no especial resemblance to (a) or (A). 
One can initiate changes in the feeling-mass of (A) and in the non- 
feeling mass of (A). In order to alter (B) I must first alter (A). Accordingly, 





‘ Broad, C. D., The Mind and Its Place in Nature, London 1925, pp. 335-348: 
Price, H. H., “Our Evidence for the Existence of Other Minds”, Philosophy 
XIII, 1938, pp. 425-456. 
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if (A) is taken to consist of various appearances of my body (bodily 
feelings, surface-appearances, etc.), we can regard (a) of (B) as appear- 
ances of other human bodies. If there is another mind in that body it 
will have sense-data (A’), (B’) (a’), (B’) (b’) corresponding mutatis mu- 
tandis to my own. The argument from analogy would then run somewhat 
as follows: If (a) is similar to part of (A), then probably there is an (A’), 
(B’) (a’), (B’) (6’) such that (a’) is similar to (A’), and if my volition ini- 
tiates changes in (a) then probably there is another volition which initi- 
ates changes in (a’). All this, writes Broad, has some weight if we grant 
that there is definite and regular connection of sense-data with material 
objects. We argue to the existence of another mind via the existence of 
another body which looks like mine and moves like it. The important 
consideration in Broad’s discussion is that some of our sense-data must 
be believed to be public entities or private appearances of public entities 
in order that the analogical argument have some weight. 

Price’s discussion emphasizes another aspect of the problem. The best 
kind of evidence for the existence of another mind, Price holds, is the 
existence of a set of facts which are intelligible symbols for me but which 
I myself have not produced.® While the older forms of the analogical argu- 
ment emphasized purposive behavior, etc., Price devotes himself to de- 
vising a new analogical argument dependent entirely on the conscious- 
ness of imposed symbols. 

When I think with symbols, the symbols are the instruments of my 
thought. The relationship between thought and symbol is not one of 
mere accompaniment, but far more intimate. This means that, for the 
thinker, the connection of thought and symbol is not merely an ar- 
bitrary conjunction of the one and the other. On the contrary, when some 
arbitrary signs of a written or spoken language have been established, 
the formation of significant sentences is fixed by the syntax and semantics 
of the language, and so is ultimately fixed by the structure of the thought 
which is to be expressed. Hence, when I become aware of a sentence 
which is symbolic for me but which I have not produced, it is a priori 
unlikely that it is merely the result of the operation of non-psychical 
causes. To say that a sentence is symbolic for me means, according to 
Price, that it conveys information that is new and that may be true. 
This qualification is important for his argument. A piece of symbolization 
may occur to me which, on examination, is quite likely the result of sub- 
conscious processes of my own. Readers of Dostoevski’s Brothers Karam- 
azov will recall that, when Ivan had his nightmare, he thought that the 
devil appearing to him was unreal because the devil said some things 
which Ivan remembered ‘having himself previously thought. The evi- 





* Berkeley had argued to somewhat the same effect in the 4th Dialogue of his 
Alciphron. 
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dential value of imposed symbols is greatly diminished unless some of the 
sentences express information that is new to me. Hence, if some imposed 
symbols occur to me expressing something new (and so not very likely 
the result of my own subconscious processes) they point to the existence 
of a foreign self. Now Price insists that it is this fact of imposed symbol- 
ism which is alone essential. If I saw letters in the sky which spelled out 
a sentence which was intelligible and informative to me, or if I heard a 
voice seemingly from nowhere stating such an intelligible sentence 
(Price’s examples), this would be sufficient basis for the probable con- 
clusion that another self exists. 

These discussions, Broad’s and Price’s, form the basis of what I shall 
have to say. Both reveal important aspects of the problem which were 
either neglected or insufficiently noticed by earlier discussions of the sub- 
ject. It is Price’s theory that I particularly wish to criticize in detail. 

In the first place, Price agrees that the existence of a common or public 
world is important. For it serves as the common referent of my own sym- 
bolic activities and those of any possible other self. Unless foreign selves 
symbolized thoughts and experiences of a world common to them and me, 
their symbols would lack meaning for me and could not be confirmed or 
disconfirmed by me. And, of course, the fact that my own perceptual 
beliefs are constantly confirmed by the observations of other minds pro- 
vides further evidence for the existence of a common world. Thus far 
Broad and Price seem to be in substantial agreement. Yet the external 
and common world plays another equally important role in the process 
of communication. It is not only the common referent but also the me- 
dium through and by means of which symbolic communication takes 
place. And it appears to me that Price has not adequately noticed this 
fact. This, however, is not the main point I want to emphasize. 

Let me return for a moment to reconsider the logical structure of ana- 
logical inference. We found that it is indispensable that there be a prob- 
able nomic connection between two of the characteristics involved in the 
analogy in order that f2/f;s be greater than f2/s. In particular, when I 
infer that probably there is a foreign self, I do so because of the connec- 
tion between my volition and my bodily symbolic activities. For I 
assume, first of all, that my observations of the various conjunctions 
of my volitions and bodily symbolic activities afford evidence of a nomic 
connection of those volitions and symbolic acts of my body and so of the 
possible volitions of other selves and their bodily symbolic acts. And so 
when I observe acts of a certain kind occurring in another human body, 
I take this to be evidence of another mind at work. 

It is, however, necessary to make some important qualifications. My 
body must be in a normal condition. It is true that I cannot always have 
direct cognition of this. I shall nevertheless suppose (although I cannot 
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hope to establish it at this point) that I can have some knowledge about 
the normal state of my body. In the second place, I do not have to as- 
sume that my volitions and covert judgments stand in a one-one cor- 
respondence with bodily acts of symbolizing. I can, and sometimes do, 
lie or,at any rate, symbolize what I neither believe nor feel. All that is 
required, for the present argument, is that certain mental states and voli- 
tions and normal bodily states give rise to some one of a small number of 
alternative symbolic acts. Thus, just as when my body is in a normal 
state, certain mental states and volitions result in act a; or d2or . . . Gn, 
so when I observe another body in act a; or a2 or . . . Gn, I may justi- 
fiably infer that the other body is so acting as a result of a mind associ- 
ated with it. 

It is easy to see that the conditions of a valid analogical argument are 
satisfied. My body x; resembles the other body x2 in most respects (C;), 
the other body acts as my body does (C2) when I have certain volitions 
(C3) and so I conclude that probably x2 has intelligent volitions associated 
with it. Now I know that the law C;C C2 is not excluded a priori and 
that I have observed in myself conjunctions of volitions and certain of 
my bodily actions, and I have observed no counter-instances. 

_It is important to observe that there is in the situation just described 
no reason to suppose that my volitions bring about any physical events 
unless my body also acts. Indeed my body is always the intermediary 
between my volitions and any physical event for which, as we ordinarily 
say, I am responsible. Hence, any positive argument involving the con- 
nection between volitions and physical events must take this fact strictly 
into account. 

We can now see what is wrong with Price’s argument as it stands. In 
the first place, it is not a valid analogical argument because it is not 
based upon an hypothesis of connection between volition and symbolic 
activity for which we have any direct evidence. It is not that we could 
not have such evidence (indeed if magical beliefs were even reasonably 
well attested we would have it). But we do not, in fact, have any such 
evidence and we cannot argue from ignorance. It could be said, of course, 
that any hypotheses the likelihood of which is not known to be zero may 
form the basis of a judgment. But while this is true, it is of no help in the 
present instance. For we want to know positively that a considerable 
amount of evidence can be marshalled in favor of the existence of another 
mind. Hence, the likelihood of the conclusion will depend upon that of 
its indispensable premises. And so the mere possibility that one of these 
premises is true will be of no service to us at present. 

We might treat Price’s argument as a sort of argument from design. 
It is a priori very improbable, e.g., that a spoken sentence could be the 
natural sounds of the winds in the trees. Moreover, if there were an agent 
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capable of producing sounds constituting an intelligible sentence without 
employing a voice, etc., it would be highly likely that spoken sentences 
coming from no usual source came from the volitions of such an agent. 
But do we have any well attested evidence that there is such an agent? 
On the contrary, all our evidence indicates the opposite and we can say 
only that it is logically possible. But this is plainly unsatisfactory. Unless 
there is some prior probability that there is such an agent, there is only 
a bare possibility of such an agent and hence the posterior probability 
allegedly afforded by, e.g., the sentence we hear coming from ‘‘nowhere”, 
is and remains wholly indeterminate. 

Price argues that the hypothesis that there is another mind affords a 
simple explanation for an otherwise mysterious set of facts. This is again 
quite true. And he has done us an important service in pointing out that 
the connection between symbols and thoughts is far more intimate than 
mere accompaniment. But what does this amount to in terms of our previ- 
ous discussion? It means, I suppose, that there is a causal connection, 
not simply between a thought and a piece of symbolic behavior each 
taken as a whole, but that a judgment both as a whole and in respect of 
each of its parts is uniquely related to a complete symbol taken as a 
whole and in respect of each of its parts. This being the case, there can 
be little doubt that a symbolic act not my own arises from another mind. 
In fact, the probability of this hypothesis is overwhelmingly greater than 
any rival hypothesis that I can think of. This, I think, is capable of a 
kind of proof. I refer the reader to Nelson’s argument on the subject.® 

It is time to summarize the discussion. The argument from analogy 
has a probative force. When applied to our knowledge of the existence 
of other minds, it affords a relatively high probability. But all depends on 
the connection between one’s own thoughts and one’s own bodily activity 
(symbolic behavior). Hence Price’s argument will not do as it stands but 
his observations are otherwise exceedingly valuable. 

In conclusion I should like to point out two important general results 
of this discussion. Firstly, we must not suppose that the probability that 
another mind is thinking a particular thought is as great as that another 
mind exists. This results from the fact that the existence of a mind and 
its normal body involves a set of alternative bodily acts, not just a single 
one. Hence, the existence of one of these acts more strongly supports the 
existence of a mind than of some particular state of that mind. 

In the second place, the corroboration of other minds of our beliefs 
about matter is not affected adversely by the results previously discussed. 
If Broad is correct, a belief in certain material things is indispensable to 
the analogical argument that other minds exist. On the other hand, there 





6 Nelson, E. J. ‘A Note on Parsimony”, Philosophy of Science, III, No. 1, Jan. 
1936, pp. 62-66. 
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is no doubt that we do depend on the corroborative testimony of other 
minds to increase the probability of our beliefs about material things. 
I can see only one clear way of avoiding an objectionably circular argu- 
ment here. We may hold that, while the belief in some material things 
(e.g., the other human bodies and some of their associated activities) is 
indispensable to establishing the probability of another mind, the beliefs 
in other material things can very well be fortified by corroborative evi- 
dence of other minds (which, of course, entails a belief in the existence of 
other minds). 

This is, perhaps, somewhat unsatisfactory, but it is not fatal to well 
attested beliefs about material things. One of the indispensable charac- 
teristics of a material thing is its multiple accessibility. This does not 
mean that we cannot have very probable beliefs about a material thing x 
until we receive corroboration of our experience from other minds. It 
only means that such corroboration is possible and that it is required to 
increase the probability that x exists after we have gained perceptual 
assurance of x by the other methods (for these methods, e.g., obtaining 
a progressive adjunction series, see Price’s Perception). Thus, unless we 
conceive truth to be social agreement and things to be but phenomena, 
there is a difference between what is multiply accessible and what has, 
in fact, been observed by many minds.” 


JULIUS WEINBERG 
University of Cincinnatt 





7 If the views expressed above are correct, neither Berkeley nor Leibniz had any 
plausible reason for believing in the existence of minds other than their own. 
For both seem to have maintained that perceptions are all private and that there 


is no multiply accessible physical world distinct from God on the one hand and 
individual minds on the other. 
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THE RELATION OF 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


HE last few years have witnessed a renewal of interest in philosophy 

and religion in American colleges and universities. For more than a 
generation the utilitarian attitude of the majority towards education, 
the prestige of the scientific method, the preoccupation of philosophers 
with technical problems, and the growing secularism outside and inside 
the churches brought about a decline of interest in philosophy and reli- 
gion alike. From the high esteem in which they had been held previously, 
they sank to the position of wholly voluntary subjects which were of 
interest to only a minority of students. The free elective system, though 
not the cause of this state of things, encouraged students to think that 
philosophy and religion were not indispensable subjects, since they were 
not among the subjects required of all students. More than one college 
president, measuring their importance by the size of the student en- 
rollment, neglected the departments responsible for them. This was 
more noticeable in the case of religion than in the case of philosophy, and 
many institutions let their departments of religion die altogether. But 
philosophy suffered also, not only in student enrollment, but also in 
quality of instruction and in prestige in the academic community. 

It is too much to say that this tendency has been reversed in the last 
few years, but it has certainly received a check. Thoughtful administra- 
tors and professors who have been planning the post-war curriculum have 
become convinced of the futility of the free elective system, at least in 
its extreme form, and have been seeking for ways to bring about a more 
effective integration of the student’s knowledge in various fields. They 
have also become uneasy over the lack of convictions on the part of 
many students. Lack of conviction means lack of commitment to any 
dominant purpose which can give meaning to life and justify sacrifice of 
life for a cause greater than itself. Finally, they have become concerned 
over the lack of standards of judgment by which political, economic, and 
moral decisions must be made, and have seen that such standards are 
possible only when there is general acceptance of a world view and scheme 
of values. This threefold concern of educators for intellectual integration, 
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for personal commitment, and for standards of value, is a major source 
of the recent rebirth of interest in philosophy and religion in academic 
circles. 

But, granting that there is a need for some principle of integration and 
commitment, are not philosophy and religion opposed to one another 
in the kind of principle they offer? What reason is there for grouping them 
together? To give an answer to these crucial questions obviously re- 
quires an analysis of the nature of philosophy and religion in their like- 
ness and their difference. Let us turn first to the elements of likeness. 


Elements Common to Philosophy and Religion. That philosophy and 
religion have much in common is shown by the fact that people are often 
heard to say, ‘‘My religion is all the philosophy I need”’, or ‘‘My philoso- 
phy is my religion’. What are the common elements which give rise to 
such statements? (1) The first is that both are concerned with the whole 
of reality, with a comprehensive rather than a partial view of the world. 
It is, of course, true that they arrive at this world view in different ways. 
Philosophy seeks knowledge of the general structure of being and value 
rather than specialized knowledge of facts and laws like that of the 
sciences. It does so by interpreting the various aspects of reality and re- 
lating them to one another in a consistent and inclusive theory. Religion, 
on the other hand, starts with an experience of the Divine Source of 
being and value and a direct insight into its nature and purpose. It then 
seeks to interpret every aspect of existence and to illuminate every human 
decision by the help of this experience and insight. But each claims to 
provide a principle of interpretation and integration for all specialized 
knowledge. (2) Again, philosophy and religion agree in that both attempt 
to account for the whole of reality and value in terms of some principle 
of unity. Unlike history and literature, they are not interested in the par- 
ticular in and for itself, but in its relation to the ultimate ground of its 
existence and value. This means that the many particulars of experience 
are not ultimate but are to be explained by reference to the one ground 
of them all. For example, philosophical Naturalism usually seeks a unity 
in the flux of events of the spatio-temporal world by reference to a physi- 
cal principle, Idealism by reference to a universal Mind or Spirit, The- 
ism by reference to the Divine Will. It is true that philosophy has some- 
times seemed to accept an absolute pluralism which denies any principle 
of unity and that early religions are far from being monotheistic. But the 
history of philosophy and religion alike manifests an irresistible urge to 
unity. The reason is that the comprehensive and coherent view of the 
whole sought by both is possible only if it is based upon a principle of 
unity in terms of which the parts can be organized into a system. There 
are great dangers in absolute monism which denies the plurality and di- 
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versity of things. Indeed, commonsense, science, morality, and religion 
in its highest form are at one in their opposition to it. But the other ex- 
treme, e.g., that of a Positivism which denies all knowledge of existence 
and value except that of the special sciences, is the death of philosophy 
and religion alike. (3) Philosophy and religion seek to wed theory to 
practice. It is often charged that the philosopher is interested in theory 
alone and that he tends to substitute theory for practice in his own life. 
It is also claimed that religion is wholly a matter of practice, that it is a 
way of life rather than a set of beliefs, and that the way of life it fosters 
is compatible with almost any kind of beliefs. There is obviously an ele- 
ment of truth in these opinions. The primary concern of the philosopher 
is truth and he may become so preoccupied with the quest for it as to 
neglect the demands of practical life. On the other hand, the primary aim 
of religion is fullness of life through union with the Divine Source of 
life, and, while fullness of life cannot be separated from adequacy of be- 
lief, it has been sought on the basis of many kinds of belief. 

Nevertheless ever since Socrates taught that knowledge is necessary to 
virtue, the great philosophers have always been interested in practice 
as well as theory. And religious teachers have always put their faith in a 
good which is rooted in the will of God as ultimate Reality and have there- 
fore stressed certain beliefs about ultimate Reality as essential. In the 
modern era, theory and practice, like reason and faith, have fallen apart. 
Many who call themselves philosophers are content to spend their ener- 
gies on highly technical problems of formal logic or theory of knowledge 
alone, without making any effort'to develop a world view or to attain 
moral wisdom. Similarly, many religious thinkers throw themselves 
blindly into the arms of faith because their interest in a way of life has 
made them indifferent to truth. But in both cases the result is failure and 
frustration. The philosopher who renounces metaphysical and ethical 
wisdom has abandoned philosophy. The theologian who rejects new truth 
because it is hard to reconcile with ancient practice has sinned against the 
Holy Spirit which leads men into all truth. Thus, though philosophy 
stresses theory and religion practice, both at their best seek to bring 
theory and practice together in a permanent and fruitful marriage. 

(4) Finally, the quest of philosophy and religion, as we have described 
them, presuppose a spiritual view of man. In brief, they assume the ca- 
pacity of man to transcend the flux of sensation and the clamor of appe- 
tite and to relate himself to a more ultimate Reality and Good than that 
offered him by his immediate environment. For both assume that man 
attains true happiness only as he understands and values the immediate 
in the light of the eternal and universal. Both are, therefore, incompatible 
with worldliness, obsession with the tangible values of wealth, power, 
fame, and even life itself. Socrates speaks of the ‘‘care of the soul’’ as the 
most important business of life and chides those who put wealth or mere 
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survival above truth and virtue. In like spirit, Jesus asks, ‘‘What doth 
it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his soul’’? 

The fact that philosophy as well as religion presupposes the superiority 
of the spiritual life partly explains why religion has been one of the most 
powerful forces drawing men to philosophy, and one of the main reasons 
for the relative lack of interest in philosophy in our time is the weakening 
of the religious impulse. Philosophers, on their side, have almost always 
been interested in religion, and they are much more likely to try to reform 
it than to reject it altogether. Philosophy, like religion, is more than a 
department of knowledge; it is a personal quest for an abiding Reality 
and Value on which one can depend and by which one can judge and 
evaluate the passing things of time. Moreover, the philosopher, like the 
religious man, must be independent in his attitude towards the opinions 
and values of the crowd, detaching himself as far as may be necessary 
from them. 

To summarize, I have indicated four elements which are common to 
philosophy and religion: both seek a view of the whole of existence and 
value; both base this view on a principle of unity behind the plurality 
and diversity of things; both aim at the guidance of practice by theory; 
and both presuppose a spiritual capacity in men by which they can detach 
themselves from the immediate and unite themselves with an ultimate 
Reality and Good. 


The Major Differences between Philosophy and Religion. It would be a 
serious mistake, however, to stress the common elements at the expense 
of the important differences which divide philosophy and religion and set 
up a tension between them. It is precisely their differences which make 
their interaction fruitful and render both of them indispensable. 

(1) The most fundamental difference between them is to be found in 
their respective attitudes towards faith. The philosopher tends to be 
suspicious of any belief which cannot be rationally demonstrated as cer- 
tain or highly probable. The reasons for this are several. ‘‘First’’, it is 
said, “‘the whole philosophical enterprise is based upon confidence in 
reason as the final judge of truth and error. For opinions of the most 
irrational and harmful sort may continue to be held by men unless they 
are subjected to the critical scrutiny of reason. Yet the acceptance of an 
assertion by faith implies the necessity of going beyond if not against 
reason. Second, in so far as faith is based upon an alleged revelation in the 
past, it is difficult if not impossible to verify it in the present; hence, 
it must be accepted on authority. But trust in authority has been one of 
the chief obstacles to intellectual progress. The philosopher may accept 
a belief originally derived from an alleged revelation; but if he does so it 
will be because of the evidence for it rather than because of any authority. 
Third, faith may stop the process of investigation which leads to truth, 
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by establishing an opinion in the minds of men as a dogma. Intolerance 
and the stifling of new truth are sure to result when men set up beliefs as 
absolutes which are beyond critical examination. Have not the custodians 
of orthodoxy always persecuted the religious heretic and the scientific 
discoverer alike?” 

These are some of the reasons for the insistence of philosophers that 
faith is the sworn foe of the patient and orderly process of reason. On the 
other hand, religious thinkers emphasize the limitations of reason and the 
consequent necessity of faith. ‘‘First’’, they argue, “‘it is futile to insist 
upon absolute proof in the sphere of religion. If God is infinite and tran- 
scendent, the reason of finite man cannot demonstrate His existence or 
comprehend His nature. The really convincing argument for God is the 
experience of a holy Being who possesses absolute worth; and faith is the 
only suitable response to that experience. Second; faith should not be 
identified, as some philosophers assume, with blind submission to a reve- 
lation of the past which has no support in present experience. The revela- 
tion of historical Christianity not only arose out of the experience and 
reflection of generations of men; it can also be verified in a measure by 
anyone who accepts it and tests it in his life. Of course, it can never be 
fully verified by experience because the infinite can never be fully re- 
vealed in the experience of finite men. But, though it must always go 
beyond, it need not contradict, reason. Third, it is misleading to say 
that, while the religious man depends upon faith, the philosopher con- 
structs his system by reason alone. The construction of a philosophy, as 
we have seen, requires a unifying principle. That principle, which serves 
as a starting point, cannot be demonstrated; it must be derived from an 
intuition or insight. In the famous words of Bradley, ‘‘metaphysics is the 
finding of bad reasons for what one believes on instinct’’, 1.e., it is the 
process of proving as well as one can what one believes intuitively. The 
case of ethics is not very different, for its fundamental principles and 
judgments of value are products of direct insight, though they may have 
been arrived at only after long and patient investigation. Thus, if faith 
is the acceptance of an intuition as true despite the fact that one cannot 
rationally demonstrate it with certainty, it is the starting point of every 
constructive philosophy.”’ 

Though considerations of this sort suggest that the difference between 
philosophy and religion with respect to faith is not absolute, it would be 
unwise to minimize that difference and the tension it produces. It is due, 
of course, to a difference in primary aim. The primary aim of philosophy 
is clear, comprehensive, and consistent knowledge. It is, therefore, bound 
to insist upon tried and tested methods of proof. For the same reason, 
its attitude must be that of critical enquiry, examining all beliefs and 
suspending judgment until it has completed its examination. The primary 
aim of religion, on the other hand, is fullness of life through devotion to 
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the ultimate Source of existence and value. It must, therefore, stress the 
response of man to the Divine Life as it is revealed to him, and critical 
enquiry must give way to what James called ‘‘enthusiastic espousal”’. 
Thus, as Archbishop Temple has said, ‘The primary assurances of 
Religion are the ultimate questions of Philosophy”. 

But we must not so magnify this difference of philosophy and religion 
in primary aim as to forget the similarity in ultimate aim we have de- 
scribed in the preceding section. It is significant that, while the primary 
aim of the philosopher demands that he follow the method of critical 
enquiry and rigorous proof, his ultimate aim leads him to conclusions 
which are hard to justify by that method alone. The rational proof which 
convinces the philosopher of the soundness of his conclusions usually 
fails to convince those who belong to other schools of philosophy, a fact 
which suggests that its cogency depends in large part upon the first 
principles with which he started. And those first principles, as we said 
are derived from intuition rather than proof. Further, the rigorous logic 
with which his conclusions seem to follow from his premises may be more 
apparent than real. At any rate, other philosophers have no difficulty in 
finding flaws in his argument at many points. Does this not suggest that 
there is more—and less—than logical reasoning at work throughout the 
process, and that the reason for this lies in his aim to relate himself to an 
ultimate Reality and absolute Value for the sake of a fuller life? 

Thus, the difference between philosophy and religion is a difference of 
primary rather than of ultimate aim. But this difference should not be 
minimized, since it is the source of a tension between philosophy and 
religion which is fruitful for both. That tension will always remain, faith 
pressing on beyond the point at which reason stops and reason holding 
back until it can be convinced by proof. Since faith rises from an experi- 
ence of a holy Being and an absolute Good which transcend the finite 
things and relative values of sense and which cannot be demonstrated by 
the finite reason of man, it must not limit itself to assertions that reason 
can demonstrate. If faith were tempted by reason to deny the mysterious 
and transcendent character of the Divine, it would cease to be faith. 
On the other hand, if reason were to accept the assertions of faith too 
readily, it would not be able to purge faith of elements contradicted by 
experience and subject it to the test of consistency. It is precisely because 
philosophy and religion are thus mutually complementary that they are 
both indispensable. 

(2) Closely connected with the difference of philosophy and religion 
in their attitudes to faith is a second difference with respect to the lan- 
guage they employ. The language of philosophy is the language of 
concepts. The reason for this lies in its primary aim: rational knowledge 
of the various kinds and aspects of being and of the relations between 





Nature, Man, and God, xvi. Italics mine. 
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them. For this reason, it cannot be content to suggest the truth, it must 
state it as clearly as possible in terms which have been defined so that they 
will mean the same thing to everyone. The abstractness of the concepts 
it employs for this purpose is justified on the ground that its concern is 
with the universal and that the more concrete language of literature and 
history is needed only for the expression of the qualitative and the indi- 
vidual. 

The primary language of religion, on the other hand, is concrete. Since 
it seeks to express the nature of God and His relationship to His creatures 
as it is actually experienced by them, it must be vivid and moving. For 
God is experienced, not in His essence apart from man, but in His living 
action upon and fellowship with man, e.g.,as just and loving. In the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition, both literal and metaphorical language is used for 
this purpose. In both Judaism and Christianity God is revealed in his- 
torical events as interpreted by prophets and apostles. That is why the 
Apostles’ Creed contains a number of statements of a purely historical 
character, such as ‘‘suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried”’, in order to emphasize the fact that redemption through 
Christ is not a mere myth like Mithra’s slaying of the bull but involves 
an actual intervention of God in history through a real man. But there 
is also need for metaphorical language as shown by the use of analogies 
derived from natural and human things to express supernatural and 
spiritual truths. Thus, God is said in the Apostles’ Creed to be ‘‘Father” 
and ‘“‘Maker of heaven and earth”. Analogies of this sort are necessary 
because the nature of the Divine cannot be grasped in its infinite and 
transcendent perfection, but can only be suggested by analogy with the 
highest of His creatures. 

This difference between the language of philosophy and religion is due 
to their difference in primary aim, philosophy being concerned with 
clarity of knowledge, religion seeking to suggest vividly and imaginatively 
the Life it cannot fully grasp. But it must not be supposed, as it often is, 
that the conceptual language of philosophy is more precise and adequate 
than it actually is, or that the metaphorical language of religion is always 
vague and arbitrary. Precision of language is an ideal rather than an 
actuality in philosophy, and Descartes’ rationalistic dogma that only 
“clear and distinct”’ ideas are to be accepted as true is unrealistic. Terms 
like ‘‘mind”’, ‘“‘substance’’, ‘‘cause’’, and ‘‘value”’ are far from being clear 
in their meaning, and have meant different things to different philoso- 
phers. On the other hand, the symbols of religion are far from being ‘‘mere 
poetry’’, as is sometimes claimed by those who have ceased to believe in 
their truth. Biblical analogies like ‘‘King’’, ‘‘Shepherd”, and ‘‘Father” 
are attempts to express the nature of God and His relation to His crea- 
tures as actually experienced by men, and they are meant to be taken 
seriously. This is shown by the fact that each of them has a core of mean- 
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ing which can be expressed by theology, though not exhaustively, in 
terms of concepts. In short, the metaphorical language of religion, far 
from being the product of poetic fancy, seeks to express truth as faithfully 
as the subject allows; and the kind of truth it expresses is closer to the 
universal truth of philosophy than to the fragmentary truths of history 
and the sciences. 

(3) These differences between philosophy and religion with respect to 
faith and language are due to a still more fundamental difference. This 
difference is sometimes expressed by saying that the aim of philosophy 
is knowledge of ultimate Reality, while the aim of religion is devotion 
to absolute Good. The contrast may be misleading, since the assumption 
that there is a sharp separation of religious devotion from knowledge is 
false. As we have seen, the philosopher is interested in practice as well 
as theory, and, though dedication to truth is most characteristic of philos- 
ophers, they have usually shown a deep concern for other values as well. 
Moreover, the devotion of the religious man is not to absolute values in 
and by themselves, but to the eternal Source of all values who is also the 
ultimate Reality. For this reason religious devotion to the Good cannot 
be separated from belief about the divine Reality, and, though to those 
who do not share this belief of the religious man it may seem to fall short 
of knowledge, to him it is the deepest if not the most adequate knowledge 
he possesses. 

Nevertheless, for religion knowledge about ultimate Reality is sec- 
ondary to the experience of that Reality and the transformation of life 
it brings. The philosopher may stop short at contemplation of the truth, 
though as a religious man he may go beyond this to the “amor intel- 
lectualis dei’; but the primary attitude of the religious man is worship. 
What we have called the ‘‘primary aim” of the philosopher, the attain- 
ment of clear and coherent knowledge, may lay hold of him with such 
power that he may subordinate or even deny the “ultimate aim” of 
spiritual liberation and fulfillment which he shares with the religious man. 
He may substitute Truth for Life or find his highest Life in Truth. To the 
man of religion, this is idolatry. He seeks Life first and foremost and Truth 
simply as the way to Life. This is why religion, though it always has an 
implicit theology, should never be identified with a theology. 

But religion needs philosophy in the process of formulating and testing 
its beliefs. For, to the extent that it falls short of Truth, it cannot point 
out the right way to Life. And philosophy needs religion, not only for the 
truth that may be found in it, but also to prevent itself from substituting 
Truth for Life. Thus, the differences as well as the similarities of philoso- 
phy and religion are proof that they supplement each other and that the 
health of each depends upon the other. 

GEORGE F. THOMAS 


Princeton University 
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SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT 


MATERIALISM 


ROFESSOR Donald Williams’ recent defense of materialism! has 

left at least one reader in need of further enlightenment. Since the 
topics that Professor Williams has discussed are of great philosophical 
importance, I shall comment upon certain points of his exposition on 
which further information would be especially valuable, in the hope that 
he may be provoked into enlarging further upon his published doctrine. 

I have chosen for discussion two questions whose answers will largely 
determine the permanent value of Professor Williams’ version of mate- 
rialism. They are: (1) How is this version of materialism to be defined, 
and, (2) Is its method genuinely empirical and scientific as. claimed? 

I. How is Professor Williams’ version of materialism to be defined? Pro- 
fessor Williams is careful to dissociate himself from the devotion of earlier 
materialists to ‘‘antiquated theories of matter’’ (418); certain kinds of 
materialism are ‘‘passé’ (419); and he himself is not in favor of the doc- 
trine, ‘“‘repulsively redolent of the pool room and the gambling den” that 
“the world is a swarm of dice and billiard balls’’ (425). Materialists are 
commonly held to be united by belief in universal causation, and many 
philosophers have even identified materialism with that belief; the ma- 
terialism sponsored by Professor Williams, however, is ‘‘compatible with 
any amount of vital spontaneity, from the palest tychism, through diverse 
shades of organicism, to the ruddiest teleology”’ (427). 

So much, then, by way of negative definition of the new materialism: it 
does not include belief in determinism and (for this and other reasons) 
is not identical with earlier materialisms. This degree of exclusiveness 
leaves considerable leeway, however; and the new doctrine is so com- 
modious that ‘‘the materialist, holding that the world is matter, is not 
wedded to any one doctrine of the nature of matter’’ (425). There is a 
courageous audacity about this statement, as there would be in a man 
crying, ‘‘Give me liberty—no matter what liberty turns out to be.” 

If materialism, defined as the doctrine that ‘“‘the whole of what exists 
is constituted of matter’ (418), is so important that to be faithful to its 
teaching is ‘‘to be loyal to philosophy” itself (442), we may reasonably 


1 Donald Williams, ‘‘Naturalism and the Nature of Things’’, The Philosophical 
Review, LIII (1944), 417-443. All page references in the text are to this article. 
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ask for some more positive account of the nature of ‘‘matter’’.? As Mc- 
Taggart once pointed out, ‘‘what is important is not the name which is 
given to Reality, but the sort of action which is held to express its real 
nature”’.® 

That the ‘“‘matter’’ in question is ‘‘ ‘physical’ in the literal sense that 
all its constituents are among the subject matter of physics” (418) is not 
very illuminating so long as the nature of scientific method is contro- 
versial. We shall see that the metaphysician and the physicist disagree 
on this point. 

For a positive conception of matter, we must look to such assertions 
as that the “ultimate elements’’ of which everything is ‘‘constituted” 
are “ ‘patterns of action,’ processes or events completely describable in 
terms of space-time coordinates” (427). ‘‘Every property’’, we are told, 
“every abstract component of every concretum consists of patterns of 
action”’ (433) ;and, again, ‘‘the kinds of universals which are instantiated 
in the world . . . [are] all of them spatio-temporal properties” (428). We 
learn, in short, that matter occupies space and time, and is composed of 
“patterns of action’’ (a favorite locution). What it means tosay that 
matter is a complex of action patterns remains mysterious; if the phrase 
means more than that matter acts in some way, has some unspecified 
properties in addition to the property of spatio-temporal extension, I 
have been unable to discover that meaning. 

A first reading of the passages quoted in the preceding paragraph, and 
the repeated warnings against imputing properties to matter yet to be 
revealed by physics, lead one to suppose that it is not intended that 
matter has nothing but the properties of occupying space and time and 
being composed of patterns of action (whatever they may be). The meta- 
physician, we are emphatically warned, ‘‘cannot without at least fla- 
grantly denying experience, assert that P, the property which everything 
has, is the only property which anything has” (423). 

So long as such a version of materialism is associated with a rejection 
of determinism, and a convenient vagueness concerning the notion of 
“constituted of material components”, it will be as empty as it is un- 
assailable. For it is compatible with the possession by matter of any other 
properties besides mentioned. If the metaphysician believes that spatio- 





* It may be noted here, without further elaboration, that the term “‘consti- 
tuted” also needs exegesis. Professor Williams wishes to avoid a charge of “‘reduc- 
tion” (424); but his use of the principle that ‘every quality is a Gestaltqualitat” 
as a “vera causa” to account for differences between appearance and reality (433) 
needs further explanation to be convincing. 

* Philosophical Studies, 193. 

* This is “‘the tougher brand of materialism” which it is ‘‘vastly the more reason- 
able to accept” if it squares with the facts. 
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temporal extension, the property which everything has, is not the only 
property which everything has, he is at liberty to endow Reality with any 
property from being sensibly colored to sharing in divine felicity, 
(Whether a Reality so conceived is properly called ‘‘material’’ must then 
be a purely verbal question.) If, furthermore, the materialist can allow 
of the “ruddiest’’ forms of indeterminism, and advances a material 
analysis of existents so liberal that it ‘‘does not at all impugn the ‘reality’ 
of the objects analyzed, or their value or importance” (424), he can view 
with equanimity the occurrence of any kind of property im any or no 
determinate relation to matter and its defining properties. 

If this were the view primarily advocated, it would be easy to appreciate 
its advantages over the earlier essays of a Democritus, a Holbach, ora 
Hobbes. To conceive of matter as a swarm of diversified atoms in the 
void is to expose oneself to being ‘‘dispossessed”’ by the progress of science 
(425) and run the risk of becoming a mere passé materialist; and any other 
notions, equally definite, of the impenetrability, indestructibility, or 
simple location of matter are equally vulnerable to the radical changes 
of doctrine which occur in physics. How much more prudent then to use 
only familiar though vague notions of ‘action’ and ‘spatio-temporal 
occupancy’, and to refrain from making determinate assertions concern- 
ing the relations of the material to whatever else exists. A materialism 
confined to the assertion that Reality ‘‘can be wholly accounted for in 
chrono-geometrical formula” (425), where so much latitude is allowed in 
“accounting” for Reality, may expect to survive all conceivable vicissi- 
tudes of physical theory. 

It would be unkind to suppose Professor Williams really to be in favor 
of so hospitably vacuous a version of ‘‘materialism’’. And a more careful 
examination of the passages already quoted, in which the gist of his posi- 
tion is defined, will show him to be also defending a less latitudinarian, 
and indeed a narrowly exacting, doctrine. The world, he says, is com- 
posed of “‘processes or events completely describable in terms of space-time 
coordinates” (427, my italics). This seems to mean that a sufficiently 
comprehensive record of positions, velocities and especially of shapes (for 
“shapes... constitute the whole nature of the ‘matter’ of modern 
physics” (425), would by itself constitute a complete account of all that 
exists. 

No wonder that Professor Williams has ‘‘no truck with indeterminate 
allusions to matter as ‘a dark principle’ which it would be ‘frivolous 
to attempt to define’ ” (427). If he has not defined it, he has at least (in 
this narrower construction of his views) set forth some startling specifi- 
cations of its doctrines. To urge, for instance, that “immediate qualitative 
data” are ‘completely describable”’ by means of space-time coordinates is 
doubtless to advocate with Galileo a ‘‘rape of the senses’’ (432); the ques- 
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tion is whether some violence is not thereby also done to the intelligence. 

For it is surely impossible to suppose that physics (itself dealing ad- 
mittedly with abstractions from the fulness of experience) is exclusively 
concerned with ‘‘space-time coordinates’’—as though mass and electrical 
and magnetic charge, to mention no more, were mere redundant or 
abbreviatory notions. Physics uses many more indefinable descriptive 
notions than Professor Williams’ account recognizes. And if this more 
drastic version of the new materialism is inadequate as a description of 
physics, it must be even more so as a description of the other realms of 
what exists. Serious philosophical discussion whether ‘‘my ‘idea of 
democracy’ is a few inches long” or is ‘‘spread over thousands of miles” 
(435) comes dangerously near to providing an instance of ‘‘the bizarre 
irresponsibility of much philosophical debate’’ (432) of which Professor 
Williams complains. 

It remains to notice that the explicit repudiation of determinism, which 
was a feature of the ‘weak’ version of Professor Williams’ materialism, 
is itself elsewhere repudiated. For the twice made assertion (418, 429) 
that there is nothing in the entire universe ‘‘which could not be destroyed 
(or repaired) by a spatio-temporal redisposition of its components’’ must 
surely be construed as asserting that the ‘“‘chronogeometrical”’ relations 
and properties of the ‘‘ultimate’’ material elements are necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the existence of everything else. 

So the case may rest as an exhibition of one reader’s confusion con- 
cerning the exact content of Professor Williams’ theses. His presentation 
seems to oscillate between the extremes of one doctrine, a weak mate- 
rialism so devoid of definition of ‘‘matter’’, and its relation to the other 
entities in the world, as to have negligible assertive force—and another 
doctrine, so narrow in its conception of matter, and its role as necessary 
and sufficient cause and component of Reality, as to be extremely im- 
plausible. If Professor Williams’ actual opinions lie somewhere between 
these extremes, it would be interesting to know what they are. 

II. Is Professor Williams’ version of materialism supported by a genuinely 
empirical and scientific method, as claimed? Professor Williams attaches 
great importance to the fact—if it is a fact—that the type of materialism 
he espouses is empirically grounded in experiential evidence, according to 
“the canon of scientific logic’ (418). Since, in his view, only materialism 
so grounded is ‘‘the truly empirical and scientific philosophy” (417), he 
is unwilling to argue metaphysics except with those who, like himself, 
“defend their theses by inductive arguments”’ (418). 

The contention that materialism is “empirically meaningful, em- 





5 All physical measurements are, of course, records of the spatial location of 
pointers; but to argue that physics is therefore exclusively concerned with spatial 
properties would be as incorrect as to argue that because all measurement yields 
integers physics must be a branch of arithmetic. 
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pirically confirmable . .. in excellent accord with observed facts’’ (420) 
recurs constantly in Professor Williams’ exposition. It is, indeed, his 
belief that the courageous use of scientific method inevitably supports 
materialism that leads him to adopt so superior a tone towards posi- 
tivists, pragmatists, and naturalists. For most of these profess, like him- 
self, that ‘“‘only the methods of logic and experience will attain the truth” 
(419), while perversely failing to recognize that ‘‘the truths attainable by 
the one cogent method of science’”’ are ‘‘ontological” (1b.). 

How far Professor Williams is in practice from adopting the one cogent 
method of science is made clear by his discussion of the alleged limitations 
of contemporary physics. Here, if anywhere, in the field of its greatest 
triumphs, we might expect scientific method to display characters which 
would usefully guide the inductive study of ontology. What is our sur- 
prise, therefore, on finding the physicist scolded for exclusive concern 
with the “‘symptoms of the electron’’ (426) and so, no doubt, with those 
of matter in general. 

Just where scientifically attested information is most needed, in order 
to determine ‘“‘what the fundamental action patterns are like’’ (1b.), the 
practising scientists prove most disappointing. The physicist, alas, con- 
fines himself to a record of ‘‘the sensory titillations’’ (1b.) by which 
the atom or the cosmos ‘‘manifests itself to the human animal’. But 
help is at hand; the facetious and versatile Mr. Leacock, with his pretty 
conceit of an infinitesimal Irishman whirling a sub-microscopical shille- 
lagh inside the electron shows the way to metaphysical insight;* and 
the resolute philosopher, in no spirit of levity, will wrestle to find a 
still ‘‘more manly account”’ of the nature of the electron ‘‘as it is in it- 
self’’ (1b.). 

If this descent into the interior of the electron an sich were intended as 
a satirical account of a new project for the Academy of Lagado, it could 
hardly be bettered. It is a pity we must take a leave, as respectful as 
Gulliver’s, of the metaphysical materialist at his ‘‘cardinal task’’ of 
chasing the vanishing Irishman inside the electron—before the outcome 
of the race can be known. For it leaves us with provokingly little meta- 
physically or scientifically accredited knowledge concerning the nature of 





6 The passage deserves to be quoted in full: ‘‘What is required is suggested by 
the boisterous hyperbole of Stephen Leacock who describes the nature, as opposed 
to the symptoms, of the electron, by bidding us imagine an Irishman whirling a 
shillelagh, faster and faster, and getting smaller and smaller until the Irishman 
and the shillelagh evaporate and leave only the whirl. Unsatisfactory and facetious 
as this account is, it at least attempts the cardinal task evaded by the physicist 
or the philosopher of science, who, having been cozened into renouncing ‘models’ 
and ‘picture-thinking’, confines himself to statements, not of the structure of the 
atom or the cosmos as it is in itself, but of the sensory titillations by which it mani- 
fests itself to the human animal”’ (426). 
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matter; hardly more indeed than its ability to do whatever the electron- 
penetrating metaphysician may in the fulness of time discover. 

If his discussion of the limitations of the physicist’s investigation of 
the nature of matter is a fair specimen, Professor Williams’ conception 
of that scientific method to which he accords such high honor is one with 
which its most successful practitioners would be reluctant to be associ- 
ated. But, after all, Professor Williams has at least made the claim, which 
the scientists would not wish to contest, that matter has the property of 
occupying space and time (whatever other properties it may also have). 
And he is therefore claiming at least that the proposition that everything 
that exists has spatio-temporal extension is inductively certifiable. Can 
this partial claim find experiential support in accordance with the canon 
of scientific logic? 

In order to decide this question, we must remind ourselves of certain 
trite observations concerning the well-established characteristics of in- 
duction as practiced in the sciences. In order to establish by induction a 
proposition of the form Everything that has A also has B there is needed, 
first, some method of recognizing objects possessing character A which 
does not logically involve recognition that they also possess character B. 
Secondly, observation must show that a representative sample of objects 
possessing character A also in fact all possess character B. (There is no 
need here to consider the familiar difficulties bound up with the deter- 
mination of a representative or fair sample.) Anybody who offers an in- 
ductive proof of the ontological thesis that everything that exists has 
spatio-temporal extension must, therefore, be in possession of some cri- 
terion of “existence”’ or ‘‘reality’”’ that does not logically entail spatio- 
temporal extension; and he must show that a representative sample of 
existents in fact do have spatio-temporal extension. 

Professor Williams gives no indication of how he distinguishes existent 
from non-existent objects in a way which does not presuppose use of the 
criterion of space-time occupancy; he does, however, allow that thoughts 
are “existent” or “‘real’’, and regards it as an open question where they 
actually are located (434-435). But if he really does have inductive 
evidence that all thoughts (and other mental events) are physically ex- 
tended, it is hard to understand why he is not in possession of conclusive 
knowledge concerning the whereabouts of some of them. Physics does 
provide instances of inductive knowledge that a class of objects (e.g. 
that of the stars) is composed wholly of extended bodies, in the absence 
of specific knowledge of the exact location of all the members of that class. 
But in such cases the objects in question are known to belong to a wider 
class (e.g. that of energy radiators), a sufficiently large proportion of which 
have been discovered to have determinate location. Mental events obvi- 
ously differ in some important respects from material events; what is the 
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nature of the analogy between the two classes sufficiently powerful to 
permit, on inductive grounds, a blanket judgment that all mental events 
have location? 

As we follow more closely materialism's ‘‘poignant’’ quest for ‘‘the 
location of any conscious experience’ (434) it becomes very clear that 
what is here in question is quite beyond scientific competence to prove. 
For no matter how successful the psycho-physicist might eventually be 
in determining the physical and physiological concomitants of sensations 
or other classes of mental events, there would still remain the question 
whether the sensation is in fact identical with its material concomitants, 
The sufficient obstacle to answering this question lies in the lack of defi- 
nition of “‘identity’’ in this context. If identity were a univocal concept, 
the situation might be different; but it is a philosophical commonplace 
that identity means different things when applied to shades of color, 
physical continuants, or biological organisms; and the contingent cri- 
teria of identity of mental and material events are by no means so obvious 
that they require no further specification. Perhaps the nearest scientific 
analogy to what Professor Williams is here trying to establish is furnished 
by the alleged ‘‘identity’’ of light and electro-magnetic radiation; bit 
here, as elsewhere in physics, ‘‘identity’’ means identity (or rather close 
analogy) of Jaws; identity of mental and material events would mean, for 
the scientist, formal similarity of the laws expressing the causal interac- 
tion of the two classes of events with other phenomena. Scientific method 
would fail to support the ontological thesis of identity, not through any 
limitation of its own methods but rather through lack of any experimental 
criteria of the ontological sense of identity. 

All of which, if true, does not show that Professor Williams may not 
have other and adequate ways of using experience in support of his 
ontology. (It would certainly be unwise to regard the cognitive methods 
characteristic of a particular stage of development of the sciences as de- 
fining the only proper uses of reason and experience.) What the foregoing 
argument does show, if I am not mistaken, is that Professor Williams is 
not entitled to invoke the prestige of scientific method in support of his 
ontology. 

It is, finally, in respect of its contributions to moral enlightenment in 
practical affairs that the latest materialism shows as such an unsubstan- 
tial wraith of its more robust predecessors. Materialism, crudely and 
vigorously conceived by its earlier supporters, has often been a sharp- 
edged instrument against theological obscurantism and secular supersti- 
tion. In the hands of a Diderot or a Feuerbach, materialism connoted, 
among other things, allegiance to progressive social and political move- 
ments, based upon a selective choice of certain values and purposes as 
eminently worthy of defense against the onslaughts of supernaturalism. 
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The metaphysical doctrines from which these militant doctrines received 
some of their energy may have been confused and muddled, but they 
made some difference to action. (We may suspect, however, that the 
metaphysical opinions were causally less effective than more specific 
opinions concerning society, politics, and religion.) 

The uneasy fluctuations of Professor Williams’ views between a narrow 
materialism, too definite, for all its ambiguity, to be scientifically con- 
firmed, and an elastic materialism which explains everything and is com- 
patible with everything, are unlikely to furnish much inspiration in prac- 
tical affairs. A materialist is commonly expected to exorcise ghosts and 
fairies, entelechies and occult qualities; but healthful purging of this kind 
is competently done today by scientists and philosophers without benefit 
of metaphysical materialism. Since the effective allegiance of scientists 
to the canons of empirical inquiry seems to be unimpaired by their 
notorious addiction to operationalism and positivism, any ontology 
which is presented in justification of such activity will need to be more 
clearly delineated before its claims can be regarded as established. 

MAX BLACK 
Cornell University 
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SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE AND 
ACTION PATTERNS 


(Rejoinder to Professor Black) 


ROFESSOR BLACK has put fundamental questions about my 

variety of naturalism, so fundamental, indeed, that some of them 
were prominent among those I tried to answer in ‘‘Naturalism and the 
Nature of Things’’, which he criticizes. I am not always sure what he 
finds objectionable in the answers there, except that they need enlarge- 
ment in a total philosophical system. The latter, of course, I cannot pro- 
vide at once, though anyone who will amalgamate the larger metaphysical 
opinions of Alexander and Bosanquet will have a pretty fair approxima- 
tion to what I deem the truth about most of the topics which Mr. Black 
queries. By locating, however, a number of specific errors, ambiguities, 
and deficiencies in what I wrote, he invites some admissions and rejoinders 
which may help clarify our subject in shorter order. 

Of his first major question, whether there is any special content to the 
materialist’s doctrine, and what it is, I fancied myself much aware al- 
ready (423, 425-29). Mr. Black’s doubts, however, and especially his 
repeated allusions to my “oscillation” and ‘‘uneasy fluctuation” between 
weak and strong materialisms, prove that I was not satisfactorily explicit. 
‘Materialism’ pure and simple consists in the opinion that every existent 
entity is located, extended, and composed in space and time. Even this 
minimum, which defines ‘‘materialism’’, is not trivial, I pointed out 
(428-429), but is significantly contrary to most of the philosophies re- 
tailed in the text books. Mr. Black himself, for all that he suggests that 
it is vacuously liberal, straightway finds it so far from truistic that he 
thinks it “bizarre” to impute a size and location to ‘‘my idea of democra- 
cy’’. No actual materialism, however, that is, no materialistic philosophy, 
consists of the materialistic thesis alone, any more than an actual man 
can be just human and nothing else. Specific materialisms run a gamut of 
great variety, in which both Mr. Black and I are interested in distinguish- 
ing a moderate or weak species from a radical or strong species, in two 
crucial respects: (a) the principle of causation, that is, how the items of 
the world’s content, especially the space-time characters, behave in 
relation to one another; (b) the principle of complication, that is, how 
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they are composed by one another. The strongest or most tough-minded 
materialism asserts mechanism in the first category and asserts reduction- 
ism in the second. The purpose of my essay was to defend materialism 
and describe its varieties rather than to declare my own allegiance, but 
I had no wish to dissemble the latter, and I regret especially that I 
seemed to oppose reductionism. With as much conviction as becomes an 
empiricist, I adhere, not to a middle position, but to what Mr. Black 
regards as the implausible extreme of both mechanism and reductionism. 
I did not intend to “‘oscillate’’ between asserting a weak and asserting a 
strong materialism but only between mentioning the one and mentioning 
the other. 

We must keep on mentioning both varieties, I think, because the prime 
concepts of each need closer examination. Roughly, by “mechanism” I 
mean not only that the behavior of things is determined by compara- 
tively few and comparatively simple universal laws, but that those laws 
are not telic or organic, but are nearly analogous to familiar laws of me- 
chanics or electro-magnetics. It is patent that my definition of ‘‘material- 
ism’, right or wrong, does not entail mechanism, but is compatible with 
indeterminism or finalism. Mr. Black makes a shrewd thrust when he 
asks, in effect, whether I should find it appropriate to call a philosophy 
“materialistic” if, while admitting that the rhythms of being occur alto- 
gether in space and time, it declared them to be regulated in a fashion 
ordinarily thought of as characteristically ‘spiritual’. My own answer is: 
Yes—appropriate enough. But more important than whether my use of 
“materialism” agrees with ordinary habit, of course, is whether it helps 
us clearly to map the alternative possibilities. 

The minimum principle of reductionism is that a whole just exactly 
and by definition is the sum of its parts or components. This strikes me 
as self-evident and analytic, a proposition whose denial is absurd.’ By 
common consent it is obviously true, at any rate, of complexes which 
are sheer spatial patterns, like a triangle (7.e., the shape of a triangular ob- 


_ ject). The most extreme kind of materialistic reductionism, which in 


fact I would defend, argues that every existent entity, not just triangles, 
but bitterness and love, for example, consist ultimately of sheer spatio- 
temporal pattern as a triangle obviously does: in particular, that all 
qualities literally are constituted out of physical structures. Mr. Black 
judiciously raises his eyebrows at this, as possibly an insult not only to 
sense but to reason, and he very justly is reluctant to take the word 
“Gestaltqualitat” in lieu of the deed of a cogent defense of the paradox. 
This is an honorable philosophic difference which must remain until we 





1 Mr. Black’s belief that I repudiate reductionism, #.e., the validity of analysis, 
may stem from my reminder (424) that reduction, #.e., analysis, ‘does not impugn 
the reality of the object analyzed’’. This I consider a tautology explanatory of why 
I do not renounce reductionism. 
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have more room to maneuver. If we by-pass that most extreme theory, 
the most thorough-going materialism admissible for the time being in- 
volves, first, that no property ever occurs except in conjunction with 
spatio-temporal structures, as the color and hardness of a pebble concur 
with its shape and size, and second, that every kind of property is per- 
fectly correlated with a specific kind of spatio-temporal structure—that 
the other properties are, in the older phrase, ‘epiphenomenal’ to the 
spatio-temporal. 

Mr. Black makes heavy going now of both my favorite concepts, spatio- 
temporal structure and pattern of action. By ‘‘spatio-temporal structure” 
I have meant a structure consisting of either spatial or temporal relations 
or both. By ‘‘pattern of action’”’ I mean a structure which is both spatial 
and temporal. A pattern of action is simply a chronogeometrical shape 
(in a very broad sense of ‘‘shape’’) like that of a polka, in distinction from 
a merely geometrical shape like that of a swastika. I am sure that Mr. 
Black has been put off by some verbal infelicity of mine, and that he does 
not deny us the abstractive power of noticing and naming that attribute 
of dynamic design with respect to which a polka, say, differs from a pic- 
nic or a business cycle. He must find meaningful and distinctive, there- 
fore, the proposition that all occurrences are determined by patterns of 
action (dynamic designs), and even his difficulties with the more drastic 
view that all occurrences consist of patterns of action must pertain not to 
the significance but to the credibility of that statement. A priori, I gather, 
he is moved by the dialectical difficulties of the conjectures (1) that ap- 
parently smooth and simple qualities, like red, are really identical with 
complex patterns of action, and (2) that sheer patterns of action, being 
the ultimate elements, need not be actions of or in anything. The first of 
these puzzles, if such they be, we have already had to postpone. The 
second seems to me either a residuum of the scholastic demand for a sub- 
stratum, like prime matter, or a desire to instate quality as a category 
prior to structure. In the latter event, it merges with the first problem, 
the reducibility of qualities. 

Mr. Black’s second group of objections concern the empirical credi- 
bility of the materialistic theses: whether, if we suppose them distinctive 
and consistent, they are really borne out in accord with the methods of 
science as I claimed. Here we must sort out two very different inquiries: 
whether materialism is congenial with a popular epistemological theory 
about science, namely, positivism, and second, whether it is substantiated 
by the specific rules and results of the sciences themselves. The first ques- 
tion is at stake when Mr. Black seems to champion the opinion that 
science is necessarily limited to the itemizing and generalizing of sequences 
of experiences and hence is intrinsically unconcerned with the ‘real’ or 
inner nature of matter. The shillelagh metaphor in particular provides 
a rare opportunity for positivistic badinage because it at the same time 
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is purposely whimsical and exemplifies the two intransigent principles of 
naturalistic realism, that there is a real nature of things to be described, 
and that pattern-of-action is a promising concept for describing them. 
On epistomological and logical grounds I am sure that scientists can and 
ought to frame and confirm hypotheses about the intrinsic nature of the 
electron; if Mr. Black intends to deny this, our difference again is too 
large to debate here. But I believe moreover that scientists do frame and 
confirm such hypotheses, and to this extent what Mr. Black calls my 
“scolding” of them was less than just. Even the physicist’s aversion from 
such undertakings, I should have explained, is more characteristic of 
what he professes, and of what his professions will eventually cause him 
to practice, than of what he so far practices. When the physicist actually 
writes on quantum mechanics, for example, he alternates oddly between 
lip-service to the agnostic epistemology and quite robust guesses at what 
quantum action is really like. To play fair with Mr. Black, Leacock’s 
account of the inner nature of matter, let me confess, was not his own 
invention, nor a product of some metaphysical school, but his attempt to 
sum up picturesquely the current instructions of the scientists. 

When I hold that materialism is ‘scientifically’? substantiated, then, 
what I mean is limited and prosaic: that it is confirmable in accordance 
with the logic of science, and that the de facto data and conclusions of the 
sciences are among the evidence which confirms it. Since the logic of 
science is logic, and neither psychology, epistemology, nor methodology, 
and is valid in any possible universe, I do not argue ad verecundiam that 
it must be respected because science is successful. I point out instead 
that science has been successful because scientists, though they have sel- 
dom had any correct and explicit knowledge of the logical principles, have 
more nearly conformed to them than other people. By the same token, 
I do not believe, as Mr. Black states, that materialism can or must vindi- 
cate the logic of science, but that the logic of science, operating on the 
extant evidence, can and does vindicate materialism. 

Mr. Black would still dispute, I gather, that the evidence does warrant 
the materialistic theory, and he cites discrepancies between the facts and 
the theory in three fields, psychophysics, physics, and social ethics. In 
psychophysics, the trouble is supposed to reside in the fact that there is 
nothing in the conscious content to show that it is spatio-temporally 
located and extended,—in particular, that my admitted difficulty in 
telling where it is is an indication that it is not anywhere.? To this I might 








* This objection, of course, does not consort at all with the earlier suspicion, 
that the minimum materialistic principle, that everything is extended and located, 
is an empty truism. Also, as Mr. Black recognizes, it means that I do not turn that 
principle into a truism by the device of defining “reality” to include spatio- 
temporality. “‘Reality”, surely, connotes no properties whatever; it is not a 
predicate. It is a unique logical constant, to be utilized by all metaphysicians 
alike. Beyond that, I do not commit myself. 
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reply that my mental content is perceived or intuited to be extended, 
and hence, by induction, that probably everything else is. Such percep- 
tion would be quite compatible with my not knowing where my content 
is, because one thing about a person’s percepts which he certainly cannot 
perceive is their location. In sooth, however, I do not so reply, because | 
think that no immediate perception could certify whether and how its 
spread-out-ness dovetails with the spatio-temporal continuum charted 
by the natural sciences. I can perceive directly no more than that there 
is no property of experience which is inconsistent with its being a physical 
space-time area, and there are many which are significantly isomorphic 
with the characters of the latter. My main reasons for thinking that ex- 
perience is a region in space-time are much more elaborate and much 
more reliable—circumstantial evidence, so to speak. In sum, that conclu- 
sion is part of a coherent and economical hypothesis at the focus of a 
great system of consilient confirmations. 

The question of the ‘‘identity’’ of experience with spatio-temporal 
structures in general, or of a given experience with some specified struc- 
ture in particular, does not have quite the purport in my conceptual lexi- 
con which it has in Mr. Black’s. The meaning ‘‘identity’’ has in this con- 
text is plain and ordinary, the same as it has in the question whether Mr. 
Smith’s shaving mug is (‘is identical with’) the third one from the end. 
The special psychophysical application of it is unique and difficult only 
for a natural technological reason, namely, that here we encounter the 
one ultimate attempt to identify, one to one, the objects of acquaintance 
with the objects of physical description. That there should be such a 
difficulty is not mysterious; it is one which demonstrably must occur, no 
matter what the true hypothesis may be, materialistic or non-materialis- 
tic. The ‘criteria’ of that identity, now, if by ‘“‘criteria’’ we do not signify 
the sheer ordinary meaning of ‘‘identity’’, above, are constituted by what- 
ever cadres of evidence we find piecemeal to be indicative of what the 
actual identities are. 

The contents of the sciences do not confirm materialism, Mr. Black says, 
because even physics, the most abstract science, utilizes more predicates 
than one set of spatio-temporal determinations, and the other sciences, of 
course, use many more. Now again, I think, we must eschew anthropo- 
logical reports of the scientists’ speech habits and look for the trend, if 
any, of their factual conclusions. When the new materialism revives the 
Heraclitean concept of pattern of action, in preference to the three-di- 
mensional geometries of Democritus, Plato, and Descartes, I think that it 
is only extrapolating to their converging point a dozen lines of scientific 
advance in the last two centuries. Non-positivistic physicists in fact are 
ahead of us there, asserting already that every macroscopic physical 
object or event is a moving equilibrium of molecules, which are moving 
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equilibria of atoms, which are moving equilibria of electrons, or what not, 
which finally are simply spins with certain formal characteristics. The 
materialist may need only to take this seriously, work it out analytically 
and systematically, and apply it universally, to have his metaphysics 
complete. Just how the physicist and the materialist will divide the labor, 
I am willing to have decided by the event. The scientists may meantime, 
or always, use all sorts of unreduced determinations, because they are 
not metaphysicians; and not even the professional metaphysicians can 
metaphysicize continually. A vast amount of reductive analysis is al- 
ready a commonplace, however. It would be hard to find a theoretical 
physicist who is not confident that in the long run not only matter and 
energy, gravitation, inertia, and electro-magnetic action, but all his other 
principles, can be shown to be specifications of one simple common scheme 
of structure. Most of the other scientists, except under the spell of a 
pragmatic holism, are almost equally convinced, with good inductive 
reason, that their objects are not indefinable simples, but are composed 
of or determined by the objects of physics. There are both philosophical 
and scientific ‘constitution systems’ already available to show how this 
is so. Most terms in ordinary educated discourse, like ‘‘triangle’’ and 
“street car’’, since the things they stand for are plainly analytically re- 
ducible, are already ‘‘redundant”’ and ‘“‘abbreviatory”’ in the sense which 
Mr. Black forebodes, all without detracting from the wildness and the 
pang of life. These facts are part of the consilient evidence for material- 
ism, and to sharpen the issue I predict that in the next two decades there 
will accrue more evidence of that sort—that more phenomena than ever 
will be explained by the spatio-temporal composition and interaction of 
part-patterns, and fewer will require occult fluids, entelechies, and organic 
Wholes. 

Mr. Black misses finally in my new-fangled materialism an earthier 
kind of confirmation. Is it a guide of life, and especially, if I read correctly 
between his lines, does it help along the coéperative commonwealth? 
Well, to ask the metaphysician of any school to forecast the weather or 
forestall the profit motive is rather a tall order. The world chart provided 
by the true metaphysics is eventually necessary and sufficient to steer 
the virtuous and happy life, but centuries must pass before the returns 
are in, and even then, as Mr. Black sees, it would not be easy to disen- 
tangle the consequents of one’s general metaphysics from the conse- 
quents of more special beliefs independently derived. I might boast, with 
becoming reluctance, that in the 1930’s I deduced from my philosophical 
system a number of cardinal predictions about world affairs which were 
diametrically contrary to the predictions flaunted by that Marxian brand 
of semi-materialism to which Mr. Black refers, and that my predictions 
were as horridly verified as the Marxian were pathetically and tragically 
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falsified. I would gladly extend similar predictions to our future now. But 
although Mr. Black could hardly deny that these results are sufficiently 
practical, he may doubt, reasonably enough, how much my metaphysics 
had to do with them. 

In their purely metaphysical réle, because they are both materialisms, 
my philosophy and Feuerbach’s have some of the same practical conse- 
quents. They both imply, for example, a number of dramatically impor- 
tant eschatological propositions notably at variance with the official 
theories of most of the communities of the world. Epicureans and Marx- 
ists, indeed, have adhered to materialism more for moral reasons than for 
scientific, because if it deprived men of celestial hope it relieved them of a 
thousand other-worldly horrors and sacerdotal impositions. Mr. Black, 
alleging that materialism is no longer needed for that service, misses the 
point, I think, for the same reason that he misses the point of the scientific 
convergence on the theory of patterns of action, viz., because of his posi- 
tivism. Mr. Black is as this-worldly, as little distracted by taboo, en- 
telechy, and infant damnation, as the next fellow, but he hopes to enjoy 
this release from superstition by dint merely of a vague scientific ‘natural- 
ism’ without submitting to the obligations of a materialistic metaphysics. 
He is, I think, deluded. On the positivistic level, the whole encyclopedia 
of the sciences is neutral toward the belief in ghostly entities and prin- 
ciples. Taken in its own field, parapsychology or hagiology is as dutifully 
scientific as chemistry, and rather more so than economics. The evidences 
of the sciences discredit those subjects only so far as the sciences taken 
together confirm a transcendent world-hypothesis which in turn implies 
that there are no ghosts or miraculous sainthoods. 

My essay, to make a clean breast of it, was the precipitate of some fif- 
teen years of desultory collecting of the most common charges against 
materialism in recent philosophical literature. There is not a topic there, I 
dare say, which I have not found adduced by at least half a dozen aca- 
demic detractors of materialism. It still seems to me valuable to have 
answered those arguments ad hoc, in the same artificial and abstract way 
in which they were advanced, and to answer Mr. Biack’s similar re- 
proaches likewise. There is another theme in Mr. Black’s comment, how- 
ever, which calls for another kind of treatment—the metaphysical nos- 
talgia with which he complains that I have not yet provided a finished 
philosophy. I hope that this hunger is more typical of our philosophical 
generation than I have surmised, for I agree with him that the one best 
answer to the traducers of materialism will be a materialism. 


DONALD WILLIAMS 
Harvard University 
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THE LIBERAL TRADITION. By Wititam AyLott Orton. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 317. 


Professor Orton is the spokesman for an increasing vocal and influential 
segment of carefully cultivated public opinion in America. He is a retro- 
spective liberal, and his aim is to arouse the loyalties and enthusiasms 
traditionally associated with the achievement and maintenance of our 
liberties against ‘‘all sorts of persons and pressure groups” who today call 
themselves “‘liberal’”” but ‘‘whose policies are far from deserving the 
name”’ (7). The reader is left in no doubt as to the identity of these per- 
sons and pressure groups. They include supporters of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, of the Beveridge Plan for social security, of intervention 
against the Franco government in Spain, of the present United Nations 
Organization, and of ‘‘the second Anglo-German war’ in which even 
peace-loving America was “‘illiberally’”’ involved. Ranged against these 
false ‘liberals’ are Professor Orton’s selected champions of freedom: the 
Catholic Church, advocates of American neutrality in the face of Nazi 
aggression (the book is dedicated to Professor Borchard of Yale), the 
“farsighted’’ business men who attempted during the war “to protect 
the structure of international business from annihilation by political and 
military hostilities’ even though the Department of Justice thought this 
procedure ‘‘very wicked of them”’ (267), Mr. Herbert Hoover, and a “‘bril- 
liant modern economist’, F. A. Hayek, whose book The Road to Serfdom 
Professor Orton quotes with real enthusiasm. These latter, it now appears, 
are the continuers of ‘‘the liberal tradition” and it is in the name of this 
real or authentic “‘liberalism’’ that their claims are defended. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Professor Orton’s urbane and 
scholarly book concerns itself chiefly or in detail with the controversial 
contemporary issues thus indicated. It operates overtly on a higher plane 
of historical perspective and spiritual elevation and has many inspiring 
things to say about the worth of freedom and the dignity and rights of 
man. Thus liberalism is ‘‘a philosophy that upholds liberty as the highest 
Political end and collective intelligence as the specific means thereto” 
(15). As such, it is “the architect of community—of community ever 
widening in both physical and spiritual scope” (16). The state is rightly 
understood as a means to the attainment of such community, not as an 
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end in itself, and the coercion which is its characteristic instrument should 
be subordinated in every possible way to the methods of voluntary co- 
operation, religious, economic, educational, etc., which can develop most 
effectively with a minimum of political interference. The temptation to 
invoke such coercion in aid of social improvement is great—‘‘one has to 
respect personality very much indeed to reject doing good by force” 
(285)—but the true liberal will resist it. And he will have his appropriately 
spiritual reward. For ‘‘Man is not born free, but freedom is true manhood. 
Life is freedom, and the adventure of life is finding out what freedom 
means and demands of a man. In the end, given freedom to learn, men will 
find out that freedom means community” (309). Nobly said, and well 
calculated to lift up the hearts of liberals everywhere. 

The precise nature of the connection between these eloquent statements 
and the contemporary causes and characters with which our author asso- 
ciates them may seem at first a curious one. To say that for the peculiar 
brand of “‘liberalism’’ Professor Orton represents the only good liberal is 
a dead liberal, and the longer dead the better, would be an oversimplifica- 
tion. A better approximation would be this, that he is a liberal in the sense 
in which the Daughters of the American Revolution are revolutionaries. 
For him liberty in the concrete, in the form in which it becomes recogniz- 
able and worth defending, is always a vested interest, the product of an 
historical struggle for human betterment now safely stabilized in the privi- 
leges and pieties of those who have chiefly profited by its past achieve- 
ments. It is this liberty-as-product that he wishes to defend against the 
liberty-as-process of those who seek to carry on in the present the unfin- 
ished work in which the heroes of traditional liberalism, when they were 
alive, were constructively engaged. To shift the emotively charged key- 
words of a reforming liberalism from process to product in such a way 
that they can be used with academic authority in behalf of vested inter- 
ests and against contemporary liberal reformers is the task of retrospec- 
tive liberalism. Professor Orton has performed it with much suavity and 
learning, and it is no wonder that many who now find themselves to have 
been “‘liberals”’ all their lives without knowing it have heard him gladly. 

There remains, however, a discrepancy between a live liberalism and a 
dead one, however carefully the latter may be preserved in the odor of 
ideological sanctity, which no amount of persuasive redefinition can con- 
ceal. It discloses itself in the parochialism and snobbishness of the values 
the retrospective liberal honors, and in his hostility to the actual present 
use of the spiritual resources of the ‘‘tradition’’ to whose literary remains 


he is so profoundly attached. Thus Professor Orton believes in the values _ 


of an international community, and wants to see them extended not by 
force but through spiritual persuasion. It is in religion that he sees these 
higher values preeminently expressed, and to it he looks for the final 
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support and sanction of liberal ideals. But to what religion? The answer 
is explicit. The ideals of the Declaration of Independence rest on ‘‘Chris- 
tian postulates”, and are “preposterous” apart from them (61). The 
natural law which liberalism postulates is ‘‘the sense of right and reason 
that informs the minds of Christian men’’ (96). Where this leaves Cicero 
and the Stoics it is a little hard to see. 

Again, Professor Orton claims that it is from Catholic Christianity 
that we derive the ideal of a universal community to which we must some- 
how return. ‘‘From ‘the seventh to the seventeenth century the thought 
and culture of the civilized world had an actual unity that it is hard for 
us even to imagine. Our ears are filled with the nauseating platitude that 
the world is becoming smaller; but in things more important than bomb- 
ing planes and washing machines its distances are vaster than for a 
thousand years. The milder barbarism of the ‘Dark Ages’ had the ines- 
timable boon of a universal language as well as a universal tradition” 
(61). What share the members of the human family outside Latin Chris- 
tianity had in this universal tradition and language, Professor Orton 
does not make clear. They, presumably, were no part of the ‘‘civilized 
world” whose ‘‘universality”” he acclaims. The passage is an instructive 
revelation of the actual ‘‘universality”’ of the tradition that he represents, 
and of its liberality as well. 

Again, Professor Orton is much concerned with “spiritual” values and 
their preservation. But he uses the term in a rather special sense. The 
demand of the lower classes for such social security as would be provided 
in the Beveridge Plan he finds ‘‘materialistic’’ and alarming. ‘‘This em- 
phasis on security, in domestic as well as international affairs, is the mask 
of terror. Everywhere, as they recall the recent past or contemplate the 
future, men are afraid: afraid of themselves, of their own powers and 
passions, afraid of the future, afraid of the unknown. This root of fear, 
we have repeatedly suggested, lies at a deeper level than social and eco- 
nomic reforms can reach, it is the nemesis of materialism, and can be exor- 
cised only by a spiritual revolution” (295). Instead of such a spiritual 
revolution the British Liberal Party offered the Beveridge Plan. And on 
this Professor Orton comments, ‘The god of religion never promised 
such ease and security as the god of materialism” (302). 

Yet while the demand of the lower classes for social security through 
government action is materialistic and reprehensible, the demand of prop- 
erty owners for security against governmental interference is not. When 
legal or military compulsion is applied ‘‘to remove a business owner from 
his premises” (281) the cause of liberty is at stake, and liberty is an affair 
of the spirit, as has already been seen. It is hard to avoid the suspicion 
that the difference between a ‘‘materialistic’”’ interest here and a “‘spirit- 
ual” one is in fact a difference between an interest that is striving for 
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social recognition of its claims and one that is already sanctioned in tra- 
ditional privilege. That retrospective liberalism should be able to see the 
“spirituality” of the latter interest, but not the former, was no doubt to 
be expected. But the limits of its understanding tell us something, once 
more, about the “spiritual’’ quality of the liberty it honors. 

Finally, as a professing “‘liberal’’, Professor Orton has a high regard 
for reason as a factor in human affairs. But not for rationalists. They are 
people who have doctrinaire schemes for changing human nature and 
society to fit their abstract ideals. And for this use of reason our author 
has not a good word to say. Such ‘‘academic dogma” was responsible 
for the origin of communism and of pan-Germanism as well. And while 
the sense of what is fair and reasonable is a vital factor in human affairs 
its proper functioning ‘‘presupposes a normal nature unperverted by 
abstract academic dogma”’ (133). The professors as planners are a dis- 
turbing lot. No wonder that American business men have manifested a 
certain antipathy toward ‘‘college professors” in Washington. ‘‘This”, 
Professor Orton genially observes, ‘‘does not imply any real dislike of 
college professors; on the contrary, they are among the favorite pets of 
well-to-do homes; it means only that the business men consider that col- 
lege professors do not know what they are talking about” (282). The pro- 
fessors have ‘fan other-worldly standpoint’’, while the business men, 
“the men that a free economy has brought to the top’’, have to shoulder 
responsibility and make a living in the real world of practical affairs. 
To consider seriously the possibility of reshaping this practical world in 
the likeness of “‘abstract’’ ideals is to be rationalistic, not reasonable. 
The college professor as an innovator or radical in the sphere of ideas 
has, then, no high place in the scheme of the retrospective liberal. But 
the college professor as one of ‘‘the favorite pets of well-to-do homes” 
should get on nicely. No academic dogmatist he. And this tells us some- 
thing about the place of reason in this version of the “‘liberal’’ faith that 
is enlightening. It is in such incidental revelations of the range and depth 
of its sympathies and understanding rather than in its general pronounce- 
ments that the genuine import of this currently popular brand of ‘‘liberal- 
ism’’ is to be discerned. 

ARTHUR E. MuRPHY 
Cornell University 


PLATON, SA CONCEPTION DU KOSMOS. By Huco Per ts. New 
York, Editions de la Maison francaise, Inc., 1945. Two volumes, pp. 
308; 252. 


The author of this book is a Kantian and a connoisseur of art who has 
devoted some of the interminable months of anguish after the fall of 
France to the present systematic study. There is much to the book that 
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is stimulating, even illuminating; it is both constructive and critical. 
One may wonder what need there is for it in view of Cornford’s Cosmol- 
ogy; but in fact this survey of the whole philosophy of Plato includes 
both more and less than Cornford. 

It may be accounted a merit that there is no parade of footnotes, but 
a careful index. Perls explains his avoidance of copious citation of special- 
ists, urging always the use of Plato’s text in the original. To a great extent 
he is more than right, but his task could be helped by consultation of 
work by W. C. Greene, Cherniss, de Lacy, A. E. Taylor, and others. 

Another weakness in this fine study is one which attaches to all tex- 
tures of interpretation and combination, in spite of insistent reference to 
the ipsissima verba. In the main sound and competent, the author is ap- 
parently wilful in his interlacing of texts. Sometimes his argument is 
asserted in contradiction to the sources; sometimes the assemblage of 
material! lacks effective point. He criticizes others for translating what is 
not found in Plato’s words; but once, at least, at II 106, he directly, 
though unwittingly, contradicts the very words that he asks us to consult, 
and then goes on to reprove Apelt and others in their embarras complet, 
their addiction to a tradition malheureuse, their tmputations terribles, 
and their not having mieux vu. We are occasionally puzzled by the impli- 
cation of terms in modern or Kantian context, or again there is the sus- 
picion that Perls has sometimes neglected to note which of the interlocu- 
tors in Plato speaks. 

An irritating paralogism crops up again and again, in which a highly 
plausible statement is supported by passages that do not really serve the 
purpose. For example, Phil. 36D does little good at I 206, because doxa, 
however important, is not the related concept of false pleasure, and that is 
what the speakers in that dialogue have stumbled upon. So also we read 
(I 307): “‘nulle idée sans Ame”’ in amazement, especially in the light of the 
source given. 

In the chapter on Language, Perls will surprise those who are justly 
exasperated at the phantasmagoria of the Cratylus. But he shows that 
the real subject there is topology, as he calls it, the spheres or levels of 
knowledge. The paradox of the Cratylus is a preparatory jeu d’esprit 
(I 56) to that of the Parmenides. Perls holds that little attention has been 
paid to the problem of language or terminology in Plato, for otherwise 
one must be astonished at the mystery and instability of certain elements 
in translations: among other things they obscure topology completely, 

.and Perls regards this and methodology in general as supremely important 
for Plato. 

On the subjects of doxa and mimesis Perls offers fruitful discussion. 
On both, Platonists fall into opposite schools according to their view of 
the senses, their differentiation between the motives of artist and scien- 
tist or statesman, and their appreciation of the philosopher’s irony. 
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As to doxa, Perls is openly one who like Natorp looks upen Kant as 
“a moment of lucidity”’ in the interpretation of Plato. Reading Kantian 
parallels into Plato can be defended: it is easy to grow angry at the prac- 
tice of minimizing experience in Platonic doctrine; nor does Perls neglect 
the priority of intelligence, soul, and principle in Plato. Still one feels 
that Perls throws the weight on the other side somewhat, though he 
does handle intelligently the dilemma in Parmenides. The latter he takes 
confidently as intended to provide for the possibility of doxa (experience 
with its antinomies, I 209). 

Unfortunate is reasoning such as occurs at I 207. The use of the word 
one in Rep. 434Eis misunderstood out of context as if it were the Idea of 
justice, whereas Plato means the individual in whom we are seeking to 
find the meaning of justice by comparison with justice in the state. A 
verbal ambiguity strangely (for Perls) dependent on translation is used 
to reinforce a point otherwise plausible if not actually correct. Often 
inferences about Plato’s implicit position are hard to challenge, although 
we may be moved to protest “this is not Plato’s point’’, or ‘‘Plato does 
not commit himself to so rigid a terminology or conceptual formality”! 
On the other hand Plato shows consistency; who seeks to know Plato's 
mind must try to ferret out the implications of system. Our author is not, 
of course, unaware of the hazard: ‘‘En ceci’”’, he says, ‘‘comme partout, 
Platon se garde de toute pédanterie; les tableaux (de concepts) ne sont 
ni les mémes ni complets”’, etc. But I acknowledge that I am troubled by 
the insistence on doxa as a mélange. It is a metaxy unmistakably, a some- 
thing between knowledge and ignorance, and an application of anamene- 
sis, no doubt. But is not symmeixis (mixture) applied to Ideas mutually 
rather than to Idea plus ‘‘matter’’? Yet in defense Perls may quote the 
union of Being and Not-being in Soph., of limit and unlimit in Phil: Is 
not however the ‘mixture’ of Soph. and Phil. in the world of experience 
rather than in the metaxy (entre-deux) of psychology? 

The gist of the difficulty is the old observation that Plato simply is 
not a systematic philosopher. It would be our loss if he were. Still, it is 
valuable and interesting to have men like Piat and Perls extract system 
from him, just as it is valuable and interesting to take the other approach, 
with Shorey and so many others, or to combine the two, with Paul Fried- 
lander. Space does not avail to go into detail here on Perls’ theory of 
Plato’s aesthetics, but I would call attention once more to the irony 
inherent in this department as in epistemology. The independent integrity 
du beau (Symp.) insisted on by Perls appears the answer to the irony of 
the Jon and Phaedrus, where Psychagoge is already a partial answer. We 
could speak of a positive and a negative approach, where Perls prefers 
the positive one; indeed it is well to insist, as he does, on the resolution 
of the conflict within Plato, to vindicate Plato’s conduct by accounting 
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for his ethics as an artist and lover of beauty; but life, as we know both 
from Plato and from itself, actually is ironic. Perhaps scholarship and M. 
Perls will teach us the same lesson, again. 

HERBERT B. HOFFLEIT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


CICERO IN THE COURTROOM OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By 
E. K. RANnp. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 116. 


Readers familiar with the late Professor Rand’s reputation may be 
unpleasantly surprised by the manner of this lecture. It is tainted with 
the apologetic tone which the decline of the prestige of classical study has 
induced in many classical scholars. Professor Rand seems to be anxiously 
raking together all support for the classics that he can find in the Summa 
Theologica. He is glad to claim St. Thomas’s reliance on Cicero’s defini- 
tion of religion as ‘‘a high compliment to a little work on rhetoric by a 
poor pagan”. He is “grateful” for a “sign of [St. Thomas's] hospitality 
toward the thought of the ancient authors’’. At the same time, however, 
he continues to take the magisterial tone which annoys the outsiders. In 
a useful comparison of St. Thomas’s Latinity to that of Cicero’s he tries 
and fails to rid himself of the opinion that Latin prose ought to be written 
only as Cicero wrote it. We should have recognized the atmosphere too 
well, even if he had not spoken of ‘‘vices which would be stigmatized with 
our red pencils in students’ exercises” (24). 

More disturbing than the apologetic tone is the great frequency of frigid 
metaphor. Professor Rand spares Cicero’s blushes. He brings his little 
boat, that is, the lecture, to its moorings. Two metaphors pervade and 
uglify the whole piece: the notion of St. Thomas as awarding prizes to 
ancient authors when he accepts a doctrine from them, and the notion, 
expressed in the title and every other page, of St. Thomas as a judge hold- 
ing court. ‘‘Cicero has been waiting long outside the courtroom; we really 
will let him enter in just a minute.” 

The aim of the lecture is to ascertain the nature and extent of St. 
Thomas's use of classical Latin authors in the Summa Theologica. For 
this purpose Professor Rand used the Concordance to the Summa by Pro- 
fessor Roy J. Deferrari and Sister Inviolata. (Whether this Concordance 
is published does not clearly appear from the present work.) He found 
that “the ancient Latin authors to whom St. Thomas most frequently 
refers are Cicero, Seneca and Boethius”’. ‘“‘In general, Seneca‘was a minor 
authority for St. Thomas.” “Boethius is treated with the greatest respect 
as essentially a fellow craftsman.”’ ‘St. Thomas’s favorite among the 
works of Boethius was the Consolation of Philosophy, quoted over 50 


times on a wide range of topics.” But the most often quoted ancient Latin 
author is Cicero. 
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*“*St. Thomas could not have read all the orations or all the philosophical 
works” of Cicero; but he refers to several of the philosophical works, in- 
cluding the Tusculan Disputations, De Officiis, Paradoxa, and De Natura 
Deorum. The work of Cicero’s, however, which he uses far the most is the 
De Inventione, a youthful product which, as Professor Rand does not 
mention, Cicero deprecated in his mature work on The Orator. About 
two sevenths of Professor Rand’s lecture are devoted to St. Thomas's 
references to this work. 

The conclusion, though the lecturer does not draw it, is that classical 
Latin literature is present in the Summa only to a small degree, and is 
mostly represented by a very minor part of itself. 

RICHARD ROBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


THE A PRIORI IN PHYSICAL THEORY. By ARTHUR Pap. Morning- 
side Heights, New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 102. 


Mr. Pap writes: ‘‘The dictum that in so far as a statement is a@ priori 
it is verbal and ‘asserts nothing about reality’ and in so far as it is syn- 
thetic it may be refuted at any moment by experience, always left me 
with a sense of mental discomfort” (vii). His prime concern in this essay 
is to show, by taking a ‘‘dynamic or developmental” view of inquiry, that 
there are important respects in which the analytic may be said to be a 
posteriort and the synthetic a priori. This thesis is illustrated at length 
by reference to the procedures of modern and classical physics. 

The ‘‘a posteriort’’ character of the analytic is revealed in the process 
whereby what had been an empirical generalization in the early stages of 
science becomes ‘‘transformed”’, in later stages, into a definition. For ex- 
ample, consider what would happen if we were to find a liquid which had 
the taste and all the other familiar characteristics of water, but which was 
not made up of hydrogen and oxygen. There was a time when such a find- 
ing would have led to the conclusion that water is not made up of hydro- 
gen and oxygen; now, however, we would say that the newly found liquid 
is not water. (Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, 400; Mr. Pap 
states erroneously, on page ix, that Lewis has paid ‘“‘little attention” to 
this feature of the analytic.) The significance of ‘definitional evolution” 
was noted by Poincaré and more recently by V. F. Lenzen; Mr. Pap dis- 
cusses, somewhat generally, its importance for contemporary physical 
theory. Should we say that, in the course of such development, we change 
our concepts or do we merely change the intension of some of our names? 
And should we say that a proposition (e.g. that water is made up of hydro- 
gen and oxygen) is at one time synthetic and at another time analytic, 
or is it merely the sentence which changes? Answer to these questions, of 
course, must await a satisfactory account of the terms ‘‘concept” and 
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“proposition’’, but all that is of logical significance in the process is ade- 
quately covered by Mr. Pap’s formulation: ‘‘one and the same sentence 
which is in one context of inquiry synthetic may, in a different context of 
inquiry, be analytic, in virtue of a shift of meaning undergone by some of 
its terms” (24). 

In the process of testing a prediction, a sentence (or proposition) which 
is formally synthetic may be “functionally analytic’. The prediction 
which is involved in any experiment is usually relevant to a group of hy- 
potheses rather than to a single hypothesis; if the prediction should fail, 
it is always possible logically, as Mr. Pap points out, still to adhere to any 
particular member of the group and “‘to blame the failure of the deductive 
consequences to be verified upon the other hypotheses involved”’ (5). If 
the thermometer should not read as I expect it to, I may, for example, re- 
voke either my belief about the weather or my belief about the reliability 
of the thermometer. If I take the former course, then, according to Mr. 
Pap, the proposition, ‘‘The thermometer is reliable’ is functioning ana- 
lytically; since, in this instance, it is assumed to be true, is used in the 
interpretation of the results of the experiment, and its status is unaffected 
by the outcome. In some other inquiry—for instance, one in which the 
thermometer was being tested—its status might depend upon the experi- 
mental result and hence it would not be functioning analytically. Thus 
“a proposition which is a priori in one context of inquiry, may be a@ pos- 
teriori in another context”’ (viii). Unfortunately Mr. Pap seems to use the 
terms ‘‘functionally analytic’ and ‘functionally a priori’ interchang- 
ably. For the sake of consistency and clarity, ‘functionally analytic’ 
might well be abandoned and the term “‘analytic” restricted to the formal 
or syntactical features of sentences. 

Mr. Pap observes that ‘‘the degree of apriority of a generalization is 
proportional to the degree of its confirmation” (38), meaning, presumably, 
that our willingness to adhere to a given belief, after a disappointed pre- 
diction, is a function of the probability which the belief is assumed to 
have independently of that prediction. Hence ‘formal analyticity is, so 
to speak, the maximum degree of apriority; it represents the upper limit 
of functional analyticity”’ (38). This important consequence follows: one 
cannot define logical truth or ‘formal analyticity’’ merely in terms of 
“prescriptive function in empirical inquiry” (29), as some philosophers 
have attempted to do, for synthetic propositions also have that function. 
Perhaps one might attempt to define logical truth by saying that it char- 
acterizes statements expressing those beliefs which we are least willing 
to renounce when we have to accommodate our beliefs to the failure of a 
prediction. This is vague, however. (It would hardly be informative to 
add, as is sometimes done, that there is no logically possible circumstance 
under which one would renounce a statement which is logically true.) 
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From the fact that any statement may be ‘‘functionally analytic’, Mr. 
Pap also infers that the early logical positivists were mistaken in attempt- 
ing to divide synthetic propositions into two exclusive groups—those 
which are genuine assertions and those which are mere rules or instru- 
ments. It was never clear, in that early discussion, how “rules’’ were to 
be distinguished from ‘“‘assertions” and Mr. Pap is probably justified in 
intimating that, in so far as the term “‘rule’’ meant anything in that con- 
text, it was probably synonymous with his ‘‘functionally analytic’. 
Approximately half of the book is concerned with an application of 
“the functional theory of the a priori’ to what Kant thought were the 
synthetic a priori principles of Newtonian mechanics. The author endeavors 
to show in detail that these principles are either (1) functionally a priori, 
or (2) inductive generalizations which have been transformed into defini- 
tions, or (3) ‘‘imperatives addressed to scientific procedure’ (39). He 
suggests that the “‘principle of causality’’ might be interpreted as an 
“imperative sentence”’ which ‘‘bids the scientist to search for laws’’ and 
which is ‘“‘presupposed by the very possibility of science: science is the 
successful response to the imperative expressed by the principle of causal- 
ity’’ (68). The term “imperative”, as used here, is not further clarified. 
In the final chapter, Mr. Pap discusses the importance of ‘‘ideal sys- 
tems”’ in physics—systems of statements which are constructed by resolv- 
ing complex physical systems ‘‘ideally into less complex systems’’ (81). 
The laws which hold in these constructed simple systems apply only to 
“ideal cases’, but they enable us to comprehend more adequately the 
structure of the complex systems. Hence we get contrary-to-fact condi- 
tionals, such as the law of inertia (“If no external forces act upon a body 
...’’), referring to conditions which never can be realized. One serious 
deficiency of contemporary logic is its apparent inability to provide for 
this important type of statement, for, as is easily shown, ordinary truth- 
functional methods fail when applied to the subjunctive. Mr. Pap ob- 
serves that “‘if we were to apply Russell’s definition of material implica- 
tion to contrary-to-fact conditionals, it would follow from the very mean- 
ing of ‘contrary-to-fact conditional’ that such a conditional is always true 
{i.e., that all such conditionals are true]: for a material implication is true 
if its antecedent is false...” (81). The author does not note that their 
use in ‘ideal systems’”’ is only one of the essential functions of these state- 
ments in physical theory. They appear also to be inseparably bound up 
with the notions of disposition, potentiality, of ‘(physical necessity” and 
empirical law. It is clear, for instance, that Mr. Pap’s own identification 
of empirical laws with ‘‘synthetic universal propositions” (cf. 97) will 
not suffice, for it would commit him to saying that ‘‘(x) if x is Washing- 
ton, D. C., x is the capital of the United States’ is an empirical law. 
What is further involved cannot be ascertained without going more deeply 
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into the problem of the contrary-to-fact conditional. Mr. Pap has done 

a service in emphasizing the importance of this neglected problem. 
RoDERICK M. CHISHOLM 

The University of Pennsylvania 

and the Barnes Foundation 


PERPLEXITIES AND PARADOXES. By MiGueL UNAmuNo. Trans- 
lated by Stuart Gross. New York, Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
165. 


In this little volume of essays Sefior Unamuno brings to light the ethics 


and the religion that lie hidden in the general philosophy of The Tragic 


Sense of Life, for it is tragedy that faces us on every page, the tragedy of 
a never-ending struggle to solve the ever-evasive riddle of existence. We 
must have God to live, and hence the atheist who denies in his heart 
that there is a God is a fool; but we cannot prove there is a God, and 
hence the dcgmatist is intellectually absurd. We must have sound morals 
if we are to be healthy; we must have the ethics of a Puritan if we ‘“‘would 
valiant be 'gainst all disaster’; we must go to bed at ten o’clock, must 
drink only water, if we are to continue that battle that is the very reality 
of life. Yet, the struggle is not based on a dogmatic faith, it cannot be— 
since such a dogmatism would mean a quiescence in life, a calm even in 
the storm of battle. For Seftor Unamuno there is no such calm, because 
life is completely tragic, is completely absorbed in effort. 

The book finds its companionship of sympathy with Kierkegaard, the 
paradoxical Danish thinker whose recent literary expression is the drama 
of Ibsen. In Kierkegaard Unamuno discovers a kindred spirit, one whose 
life has its meaning in itself, in the reality of its own struggles. True it is 
that both Unamuno and Kierkegaard locate the focal center of their prob- 
lem within themselves, but Kierkegaard has within himself the deep Luth- 
eran feeling for destiny, the Pauline conception of predestination, the 
awful awareness of the sickness unto death, whereas Unamuno takes a 
joy in the wounds of the Spanish Christ, feels the height of compassion 
for the scarred brow and the pierced side of the Crucified One, finds a 
heaven in the contemplation of the drooping figure of Christ on the Cross. 
Unamuno is not a good Catholic, not an orthodox Christian of any sort, 
but in his thought, in the very center of his thinking is the mystical herit- 
age of the great Spanish saints, who in the torture of their own souls have 
seen the radiance of heaven. If we do not understand the glory of blood 
and slaughter the Spanish Baroque theology of both saint and sinner is a 
closed book to us. 

Despite the fact that Unamuno is a writer whose diction has a freshness 
and vigor drawn from the popular language, a vitality revealing close 
touch with the depths of popular experience, the experience of the village 
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and farm, he is suspicious of the masses, particularly of the rural masses. 
The dogmatism of the country peasant, his loyalty to the Church and to 
tradition, the essential conservatism of the Old Spain as found in the 
country areas of the North, drive him to despair. For him life is a spiritual 
agony, not an affair of peace and quiet; for him existence is not the leisure 
that follows labor, the reward that follows toil, not the joy, the victory 
at the end of the battle. War is the very stuff of existence, for it keeps us 
always at the task of the battle that never ends. That is Unamuno’s 
religion. There is no conquest, no victory, but there is a burning reality 
about it all, the sense of our own worth in the struggle. Hence his prayer 
for the reader of The Tragic Sense of Life, the very last words of the book, 
“‘And may God deny you peace, but give you glory.” 

Such a philosophy, such a religion, such a morality are never troubled 
with consistency, with intellectual form, with objective truth. Here is a 
philosophy whose very center is the reality of Unamuno’s own self, a 
tenacious flexible reality made up of the very paradoxes of the soul of the 
poet. Each of the characters of Unamuno’s novels is Unamuno himself, 
each paradox of his religion is the same Unamuno. Such is a philosophy 
of redemption with Unamuno unredeemed, a religion of salvation witha 
Unamuno gloriously damned. It is the philosophy of a rather gloomy 
Hades; but it is an important philosophy because it is the self-revelation 
of an interesting personality and a great Hispanic genius. 

Joun S. MARSHALL 
University of the South 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER AND RELIGION. By Frank H. KNIGHT 
and THORNTON W. MErRRIAM. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Pp. vili, 275. 

This book stops too soon. 

It’s a good idea as far as it goes. First, Professor Knight presents his 
view of Christianity and of the ethical principles bound up with it; then 
he defends the moderate laissez-faireism in the economic field with 
which readers of his other works are familiar. Next, Dr. Merriam outlines 
a contrasting, much more historical, conception of Christianity, and cham- | 
pions the socialized liberalism which is characteristic of Protestant mod- 
ernists today. Finally, each of the two authors gives a trenchant criticism 
of the other, clarifying the points of agreement and the crucial issues on 
which they diverge. Their presentations are in each case forthright and 
provocative; the reader is left in no doubt as to what they disagree about 
nor as to the basic reasons on which their positions are grounded. 

This was an excellent beginning. But when the reader’s exitement has 
reached its peak the discussion ends. Since these friendly rivals were able 
to cooperate with each other in such fruitful fashion up to this point, why 
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not carry the cooperation a step further? Each has taught the other much; 
if they had written another pair of chapters both they and the reader 
would have profited far more from this venture in philosophical collabo- 
ration. 

To be sure, they tell us in the very helpful introduction that they 
“attempted more to achieve clarity with respect to the issues and their 
own positions than to debate them’’. And the reader is grateful for this 
much. But what a grand addition they could have made by a couple of 
chapters taking what is now achieved as a foundation for a penetrating 
exploration of those issues! Those chapters would have located the basic 
assumptions on which their divergent positions rest, would have system- 
atically analyzed and compared them, would have considered the problem 
of the criteria by which they can be rationally assessed, and would have 
offered the reader a partial synthesis of their contrasting views, with hints 
as to how that synthesis could be progressively extended. The book is 
good as it stands; with such an addition it would have doubled its value. 

Some time a joint volume of this kind will be written. Meanwhile, our 
authors have given us a chance to sharpen our thinking about the nature 
of sound ethical and religious ideals and their bearing on the economic 
issues which the democratic nations now confront. 

E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHIES OF RELIGION. By James ALFRED 
MarTIN, JR. Morningside Heights, King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 
146. 


So far as the American scene is concerned, the panorama of religious 
thinking in the last quarter century presents a shifting pattern. Religious 
thinkers have formed ever new philosophical alliances, following the labels 
from idealism to pragmatism, and on to realism. These adaptations only 
indicate the wider orbits of sensitive religious thinking. In some quarters 
a revolt has been staged against all philosophical entanglements as foreign 
to the spirit of faith. 

These phenomena reflect a common concern over the use of the em- 
pirical method. On one hand, the disturbances throw back in the direction 
of a dominant tradition of an apologetic theology. Basically, the function 
of theology has been set to systematize and defend religious convictions. 
Neophytes are still taught that evidence means “‘proof’’, not investigation. 
Even a general notion of empirical method to the extent of gathering rele- 
vant evidence and of testing for validity is still held at a safe distance. 

On the other hand, the exact meaning of empirical method when applied 
to religious phenomena constitutes a major difficulty. Out of regard for 
an historical background, empiricial method has turned out to be a god 
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with multiple faces. Method has split into attitudes and techniques, plus 
various combinations of these two aspects. Here lies the raison d’étre for 
Empirical Philosophies of Religion. In his discussion, Dr. Martin has 
raised the principal issue in religious thinking of our time. 

Among American writers two groups have been selected. Hocking, 
Brightman, and Boodin represent the idealistic tradition; Macintosh and 
Weiman speak for the realist-naturalist emphasis. Each of these men 
selects a different clue in his appeal to value experience. The first group 
concentrates upon the notion of a spiritual agency in the quest for 
knowledge in which the divine functions as the Whole. Macintosh and 
Weiman rely more directly upon perception as the basal element in cog- 
nition. Both men continue to expand the notion of perception to include 
intuitions of value. Dr. Martin thinks that their strong perceptual accent 
brings them more nearly within the scope of legitimate empirical method. 

Interpretations of religion, like all philosophies, claim a foundation in 
experience. Fundamentally they differ from each other in terms of what 
is taken to be primary within experience. Here lies the area for the crucial 
test on what is regarded as approximating empirical method. On the basis 
of an ideal of methodology the author contends that in these studies the 
interpreters strongly reflect a previous state of philosophical servitude. 
Hidden presuppositions and personal commitments preclude the free 
investigation called for by ‘“‘empirical method’’. Hence these viewpoints 
are “‘justifications” of a faith held on other than empirical grounds. But 
here is a sword with a double edge. The results are judged in terms of a 
method ‘‘generally accepted as the method of the empirical sciences”. 
Where is such an unambiguous statement of the empirical method to be 
found? One that is ‘‘experimental’’, having ‘‘objectivity and tentative- 
ness’ evidently makes presuppositions of considerable account. It is 
therefore surprising to be asked to look once again in the direction of Wil- 
liam James, who in all probability would be the first to revise his own per- 
spective. In sum, the meaning of empirical method in religious thinking is 
yet to be worked out. These studies advance that work considerably; an 
excellent bibliography is appended. 

Int G. WHITCHURCH 
Graduate School of Religion 
University of Southern California 


THE NEW MODERNISM. An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth and 
Brunner. By CorNELIUS VAN Ti. Philadelphia, Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xx, 384. 


Some fundamentalists who were recently welcoming the theology of 
crisis as a stout ally against modernism have begun to be suspicious that 
the welcome was a mistake. They will be glad that one of the most authori- 
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tative defenders of conservative Calvinism in America has made a patient 
and systematic appraisal of Barth and Brunner. 

Professor Van Til leaves no doubt about the point of view from which 
the appraisal is made. His position is that of “Orthodox Christianity”, 
and that means, for him, the Reformed faith as he interprets it (ix, 11). 
“Our purpose’, he says, “‘is frankly polemical. We would rally the forces 
of the Reformed Faith and behind them those of evangelical Christianity 
against this new enemy: This enemy comes in the guise of a friend; he is 
all the more dangerous for that. The Theology of Crisis acts as a fifth- 
column in orthodox circles’’ (3-4). 

How is this charge to be established? Dr. Van Til’s thesis is that, de- 
spite all its protestations against man-centered theology, against philoso- 
phy in general, and especially against all modern philosophy, the theology 
of crisis is, nevertheless, a product of Kantian criticism. This is the most 
severe condemnation he could utter. For he regards Kant as the archfoe 
of true Christianity. Like too many other critics of the Koenigsberg 
philosopher, he seems to know only the Critique of Pure Reason and, in 
interpreting that, to confuse epistemology with metaphysics. A careful 
reader of Kant’s critical works would hardly be expected to say that ac- 
cording to Kant, ‘‘things-in-themselves are ruled by Chance” (14). Nor 
is it true’ to say, ‘‘Starting with the autonomous man, he assumed that 
ultimate being and ultimate rationality are utterly distinct from one 
another. ... Kant’s rationality pretends to offer a universal validity, 
but it is admittedly a validity merely for us’’ (362). The author who can 
write such things has not taken seriously enough Kant’s moral postulates 
nor his Critique of Judgment. 

Most of the book is devoted to the giving of evidence that because of the 
Kantian influence the theology of crisis is activistic, rationalistic, and posi- 
tivistic. These charges will seem incredible to many Christian liberals who 
have been fighting Barthianism as intolerably anti-activistic, irrationalis- 
tic, and dogmatic. The reader of the book will continue to be puzzled 
unless he notes carefully the unusual definitions which Dr. Van Til 
gives of the key words. An activistic theology, for example, is defined as 
“a theology in which God is said to be wholly absorbed in the activity of 
his manifestation” (3). Any activistic theology, he adds, ‘‘may be called 
positivistic inasmuch as the whole of his being has virtually been placed 
at man’s disposal”’ (zbid.). Similarly, “rationalism” is the view which 
“ascribes ultimate definitory powers to man. Any position other than the 
Christian position, which ascribes ultimate definitory power to the self- 
contained God, may therefore be called rationalistic’”’ (52). Hence, Dr. 
Van Til is able to add an assertion which might well provoke the envy of 
the paradox-loving Barthians: ‘‘And the post-Kantian forms of irrational- 
ism are not less but rather more rationalistic in this sense than the pre- 
Kantian forms of rationalism were” (52). 
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These charges against the theology of crisis are not fully established. 
It is convincingly shown, however, that Barth and Brunner are no funda- 
mentalists. When Barth talks of the ‘Fall of Man” he is not speaking of 
a historical sin by a man and woman who succumbed to a temptation by 
a “speaking serpent” (6). Brunner denies both the story of an original 
creation of good human beings and the Genesis story of the Fall, though he 
affirms both in a highly figurative sense (175). Likewise, while seeming to 
defend a conservative Christology, these ‘‘new modernists’ deny that 
they are making historical affirmations concerning an actual historical 
figure. Hence they are able to view with equanimity even the most radical 
Biblical criticism (178). Indeed, whatever creed the crisis theologians 
affirm, they acknowledge no obligation to defend that creed consistently, 
much less to make it a test of orthodoxy or of church membership. For 
they believe that the church should be “ever prepared to think of its 
existing creed as about to be set aside’ (290). Otherwise, the church 
denies the “freedom in man that corresponds to the freedom of God” 
(290) to act in new and altogether unpredictable ways. In contrast, 
“Orthodoxy deals with a God who cannot change and who binds Himself 
by his Direct revelation” (291). 

Moreover, some evidence is presented which provides considerable jus- 
tification for one of the specific charges made, namely the charge of posi- 
tivism. No intelligent believers in God. suppose that they can completely 
circumscribe the Divine Being by any statement of doctrine. But when 
such men as Barth and Brunner repeatedly insist that the best creed which 
human beings can formulate must not be taken as literal truth, even as 
far as it goes, but only as a symbol of an ideal and a means of evoking a 
sense of sin and of infinite need for God, it does seem that they are, as Dr. 
Van Til insists, using the language of a positivistic pragmatism. Certainly 
their position is closer to positivism than to the epistemological views of 
systematic theists, whether dualistic or idealistic, conservative or liberal. 

If the author had been content with direct criticism of the Barthians, 
without so pretentious an examination of modern philosophy, he might 
have made a more convincing case. As it is, the book deals with materials 
drawn from a wide range of philosophical history. It therefore gives an 
impression of broad scholarship and technical learning. However, its 
spirit is so dogmatic and narrow that all opposing views are seen in dark 
shades which finally blend into an almost unrelieved blackness. 

Every system other than Calvinism is charged with the same modernis- 
tic heresies. Thus, the Roman Catholic, Erich Przywara, is charged with 
denying ‘“‘the causal creation and the direct revelation’”’ and with making 
the gospel ‘‘subject to the consciousness of man’’ (271). Indeed, Roman 
Catholicism is said to be so “rationalistic and immanentistic’’ (tbid.) 
that instead of opposing it, “Brunner ought rather to have regarded Rome 
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as a possible future ally in his struggle against a consistently orthodox 
theology”’ (269). 

Similarly, Kant, Hegel, and Lotze are all melted down into sameness 
and condemned as ‘‘anti-metaphysical”. After such sweeping generaliza- 
tions, the reader is hardly surprised to read at last, ‘‘All of post-Kantian 
philosophy is, in fact, phenomenalistic and positivistic’’ (369: cf. 43, 47 
and 62). 

Despite its grave faults, it is good that the book has been written. The 
dialectical theologians have long insisted that every theist who wor- 
shipped a God for whose existence rational evidence had been found was 
in fact an idolater, worshipping a construction of his own thought. Dr. 
Van Til shows that a similar charge can be as convincingly made against 
them, indeed more convincingly, because of their pragmatic, positivistic 
tendency, already noted. Perhaps it will now become clearer to some per- 
sons formerly cowed by the Barthians’ attack, that any reality toward 
which a man has any attitudes whatever must be an object of his own 
thought, but that the attitudes may be directed to the independent reality 
so represented in thought and not to anything produced by the thought. 
This is the view rightly taken by most theists, whether they adhere toa 
dualistic or an idealistic metaphysics. 

It is well, too, that attention should have been directed to the real dis- 
tinction between Calvinistic conservatism and the theology of crisis, for 
there has been considerable confusion on this point. Even though the dif- 
ference is overdrawn and some serious historical errors are made along 
the way, the book does throw into bold relief some typical characteristics 
of both movements. 

L. HAROLD DEWOLF 
Boston University 


THE BILL OF SOCIAL RIGHTS. By GrEorGEs Gurvitcu. New York, 

International Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 152. 

The suggestions for social reorganization here presented are dependent 
upon an assumption as hopeful as it is uncritical: namely, that if man, 
in his capacity as worker, be given economic representation, he will in 
some inexplicable manner acquire thereby a degree of astuteness in social 
and political affairs which he does not otherwise evidence. This popular 
reliance upon the economic as a social formula seems rather naive, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that man has probably shown less intelligence in 
economic than in political, religious, scientific, or poetic activities. I find 
it hard to believe that Professor Gurvitch can really mean that ‘In judg- 
ing the personal qualities and experience of these candidates [technical 
personnel, e.g., engineers], workers are more competent than anyone 
else’”’. 


The mechanism whereby Professor Gurvitch would provide economic 
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representation involves the establishment of a hierarchy of organizations 
ascending from labor unions through regional councils, management 
councils, and controlling committees to an all-inclusive National Econo- 
mic Organization. This latter body is apparently a quasi-legislative, 
quasi-judicial organ designed to supplement the representative political 
assembly. The precise parliamentary function of the economic body and 
its self-elected cabinet is not clear, but at the very least this group would 
hold a veto power over all legislative acts of the political assembly—a not 
inconsiderable power. The National Economic Organization would be 
responsible for ‘‘running the national economy”’; it would, of course, 
govern all lesser economic organizations, in addition to exercising super- 
visory functions ranging from the guarantee of children’s rights within the 
home to the administration of schools and parks. 

Professor Gurvitch avowedly aims here to suggest a structure which 
will be representative of the ‘‘common interest” of men, and it is his belief 
that this can be achieved only by adequate representation of ‘‘economic 
common interest’? to balance the present representation of “‘political 
common interest”. In extensive previous work, Professor Gurvitch has 
discussed the view that social groups are ‘‘supra-functional’’—that is, 
that they constitute the immediately given objects for social organization. 
This is the wholly reasonable ground for his argument that ‘‘common 
interest” in democracy must be interpreted as an “equilibrium of anti- 
nomic interests’. Professor Gurvitch seems to assume, however, that if 
social groups are immediately given, then ‘‘common interest”’ will also 
be given with the same degree of immediacy. That this is true of social 
groups taken singly is doubtful; that it is true as between and among dif- 
ferent social groups is certainly not the case. The question remains as to 
what kind of equilibrium could be anticipated from a system of representa- 
tion which would in practice be unilateral. 

Perhaps we are in need of a new bill of rights, as Professor Gurvitch 
contends; but acceptance of an economic hierarchy of representation 
ought to come, if it must, only as a final alternative to the effort to execute 
the political Bill of Rights which after a century and a half is not yeta 
reality in our country. Upon the realization of these political rights de- 
pends the proof of democratic method: whether a system of equal political 
representation can comprehend, adjust, and balance the varied interests of 
men to produce a social structure consistent with ‘‘common interest”, 
including economic common interest. I see no reason to assume that the 
bigotry and stupidity which have circumvented achievement of the politi- 
cal and personal values envisioned in our present system of representation 
will be eliminated by calling that representation ‘‘economic’’. 

GLENN R. NEGLEY 
Duke University 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 


Faith and Reason. By NEts F. S. Ferré. New York, Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1946. Pp. xii, 251. 

The Idea of Christ in the Gospels. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. viii, 266. 

The Geometry of Ari and Life. By MatiLa GuyKa. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1946. Pp. xviii, 174. 

The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. By DorotHy M. Emmet. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii, 238. 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Translated, Edited, and with an 
Introduction by H. H. GertH and C. Wricut Mitts. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 490. 

Toward Peace and Equity. Recommendations of The American Jewish 
Committee. New York 16, The American Jewish Committee, 1946. 
Pp. xv, 152. 

The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus. A Study in Metaphysics. By 
MaurRIcE J. GRAJEWSKI. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1946. Pp. xv, 211. A Dissertation. 

The Meeting of East and West. An Inquiry concerning World Understand- 
ing. By F. S. C. NortHrop. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1946. Pp. xxiv, 531. 

Look to This Day! Selected Writings by Epwin DILLER STARBUCK. As- 
sembled and Edited by the Staff of the Institute of Character Research, 
The University of Southern California. Los Angeles, The University 
of California Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 427. 

Living Issues in Philosophy. An Introductory Textbook. By HAROLD H. 
Titus. New York 16, American Book Company, 1946. Pp. x, 436. 

The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics. A Dissertation. By GEorGE M. 
BUCKLEY. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 261. 

A Critique of the Philosophy of Being of Alfred North Whitehead in the 
Light of Thomistic Philosophy. A Dissertation. By LEo A. Forty. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 
169. 

Works of Love. By S$6REN KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish by 
Davip F. SWENSON and LILLIAN MARVIN SWENSON, with an Introduc- 
tion by DouGias V. STEERE. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 317. 

Wisdom and the Ancient Celt. By W1LL1AM J. McDonacp. Reprinted from 
The New Scholasticism, X1X, 3, July, 1945. Pp. 185-201. Washington 
17, D. C., The Catholic University of America. 

Essence of Hinduism. By Swami NIKHILANANDA. New York, Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center (17 East 94th Street), 1946. Pp. iv, 91. 
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Tour @horizon philosophique. By Matita C. GuyKka. (Paris), Librairie 
Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 198. 

Reid. Per MICHELE FEDERICO Sciacca. Brescia, Italy (Via Cadorna 9), 
“La Scuola”’ Editrice, 1945. Pp. 118. 

Pascal. 11 Edizione. Per MICHELE FEDERICO Sciacca. Brescia, Italy (Via 
Cadorna 9g), “‘La Scuola’”’ Editrice, 1944. Pp. 274. 

En torno a la teodicea. Notas historicas. Por ROGER P. LABROUSSE. Tucu- 
mfn, (Argentina), Universidad Nacional de Tucum4n, Facultad de 
Filosofia Y Letras, 1945. Pp. 100. 
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NOTES 


ROFESSOR Gregory Vlastos writes us that the following corrections should 
be made in his article on ‘Ethics and Physics in Democritus”: 


Part I, this Review, LIV (1945), pp. 578-92: 
P. 581, n. 24, penultimate line, read‘‘(v)’’ for ‘‘(b).”’ 
P. 584, paragraph 5, line s, read ‘‘ratews”’ for “‘ratews.”” 
P. 585, paragraph 6, line 11, read “472” for ‘‘427”; line 14, read ‘‘good”’ for 
“food.” 
P. 586, n. 48, line 1, read ‘‘De sensu’’ for ‘‘Se sensu.” 
P. 587, n. 40, line 2, read ‘‘a’’ for ‘‘4.”’ 
P. 588, line 16, read ‘‘B. 235” for “‘B. 236.” 
P. 589, n. 57, read ‘‘yduxd” for ‘“yAuxy’"’; n. 58, read “B. 9” for “B. Q.” 
P. 591, n. 62, line 7, read ‘‘unre’’ for “pare.” 
Part II, this Review, LV (1946), pp. 53-64: 
P. 53, section heading, read “IV”’ for “VI.” 
P. 55, n. 10, read ‘‘rpory” for “‘rpéros”, and ‘‘98sb”’ for ‘‘g8s5.”’ 
P. 60, paragraph 1, line 12, read ‘‘good (&yaSogavées)” for ‘truth &\nBopanees).”” 
P. 61, line 1, read ‘‘aya0opavera”’ for ‘‘&AnOopavea.”’ 


Notre Dame, Ind., July: Creation of a Mediaeval Institute, the only one of its 
kind in the United States, at the University of Notre Dame has been announced 
by the Reverend J. Hugh O’ Donnell, C.S.C., President of Notre Dame. 

The Director of the Mediaeval Institute, according to Father O’Donnell, wili be 
the Very Reverend Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., who since 1937 has 
been President of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. 

The Mediaeval Institute will be a distinct and independent academic unit within 
the University. It will be primarily a research institution, devoted to an intensive 
study of the life and thought of the Middle Ages, the critical editions of unpub- 
lished materials, the publication of scholarly studies and critical analyses of avail- 
able sources, the tracing of currents of thought and movements of civilization and, 
in general, whatever may advance our knowledge and understanding of Catholic 
mediaeval culture. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF ARTICLES IN 
CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS: 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLIII 12: Roy Wood Sellars, A Note on 
the Theory of Relativity; Arthur Pap, Determinism and Moral Responsibility. 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC II 1: Ruth C. Barcan, A functional 
calculus of first order based on strict implication; Ernest Nagel, Eighth meeting of 
the Association for Symbolic Logic. 
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ETHICS LVI 3: Eliseo Vivas, Animadversions on Naturalistic Ethics; Arthur 
Pap, The Verifiability of Value Judgments; S. S. S. Browne, How can Ethical 
Principles Be Known?; De Witt H. Parker, Reflections on the Crisis in Theory of 
Value. 1. Mostly Critical; Reinhard Bendix, Social Science and Social Action in 
Historical Perspective; R. W. Gerard, Fate and Freedom: A Review and Re- 
joinder. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XIII 2: Edgar A. Singer, Jr., Mechanism, 
Vitalism, Naturalism; V. J. McGill and Livingston Welch, A Behaviorist Analysis 
of Emotions; George Yeisley Rusk, Salvaging Physiological Psychology; Russell L, 
Ackoff, Towards an Interpretation of Contemporary Philosophy; Philip Chapin 
Jones, Kant, Euclid, and the Non-Euclideans; David L. Miller, Whitehead’s 
Extensive Continuum; Dayton Phillips, The Foundations of Experience; William 
Marias Malisoff, A Science of the People, by the People and for the People; 
John R. Reid, What are Definitions? 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW VI «=: Margaret Cole, How Labor Came to Power; 
Grahame Miller, The Economic Policy of British Labor; P. C. Gordon Walker, 
British Foreign Policy; Keith Hutchison, Britain and the United States: Coopera- 
tion for World Trade; David Lewis, Labor in the British Commonwealth; Nolan 
Miller, A Boy Can Run; Charles I. Glicksberg, Negro Poets and the American 
Tradition; Jan Gould, The Negro in Show Business; T. Swann Harding, ‘‘They 
That Did Feed Delicately Are Now Desolate”; Sylva Grossman, Full Responsi- 
bility; Ben W. Lewis, ‘‘No!’’ to International Cartels. 


THOUGHT XXI 81: Robert Pollock, The Mind of Luigi Sturzo; J. E. Tobin, 
The Humanities and the Common Man; Alfons Nehring, Language and Myth; 
N. S. Timasheff, Behind the Iron Curtain; Daniel Honan, Panis Angelicus; Gerald 
G. Walsh, A Medieval Conception of One World; Charles N. R. McCoy, American 
Political Philosophy After 1865; F. J. Smith, A Reading of ‘‘East Coker’’; Charles 
Walsh, Our Confused Stabilization Program. 


THE THOMIST IX 2: Louis Lachance, Peace and the Family; William A. 
Gerhard, Public Opinion, Determinism, and Free Will; Jose Manuel de Aguilar, 
The Law of Nations and the Salamanca School of Theology; M.-Bernard Mailhiot, 
The Place of Religious Sentiment in Saint Thomas (concluded); James M. Egan 
and Walter D. Hughes (trs.), John of St. Thomas: The Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(Part VI and Appendix). 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES VI 2: Philotheus Boehner, Ockham’s Theory of 
Signification; Dominic Unger, A Special Aspect of Athanasian Soteriology— 
Part Il; John M. Lenhart, Capuchin Champions of Negro Emancipation in Cuba 
(1681-1685); Gaudens E. Mohan, The Abbreviatio of the Oxoniense of Scotus by 
Rogerius Anglicus; Sebastian Day, Commentary: Ioannis Duns Scoti Tractus de 
Primo Principio; John M. Lenhart, Franciscana Notes. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS VII 3: Pearl Kibre, Intellectual 
Interests in 14th- and 15-Century Libraries; Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Func- 
tion of Law and Justice in the Ancient World and the Middle Ages; Philip P. 
Wiener, The Evolutionism and Pragmaticism of Peirce; Arthur O. Lovejoy, A Note 
on Peirce’s Evolutionism; Abraham Edel, Levels of Meaning and the History of 
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Ideas; Paul O. Kristeller, Philosophical Significance of the History of Thought; 
Philip P. Wiener, Logical Significance of the History of Thought. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XX VI 2: Paul Tillich, Religion and Secular 
Culture; Bernard E. Meland, Education for a Spiritual Culture; Adolphe Keller, 
Constructive Forces in the European Chaos; George W. Davis, Some Hidden 
Effects of Christianity upon Hinduism and Hindus; Amos N. Wilder, Equivalents 
of Natural Law in the Teaching of Jesus. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION X 4: Horace L. Friess, Editor’s Note; Frederick 
de W. Bolman, Horace L. Friess, Otis Rice, Religion and Health; A Group Inquiry; 
Paul Tillich, The Relation of Religion and Health: Historical Considerations and 
Theoretical Questions; Gotthard Booth, Variety in Personality and Its Relation to 
Health; Carney Landis, Psychotherapy and Religion. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XX 2: William J. McDonald, Communism in 
Eden?; Francis J. Burkley, The Importance of a Christian Aesthetic in Catholic 
Life; Louis J. A. Mercier, The Primacy of God's Order. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIX 2: Erwin R. Good- 
enough, Philo on Immortality; Theodore W. Sprague, The ‘‘World”’ Concept 
Among Jehovah's Witnesses; Allen A. Gilmore, Augustine and the Critical 
Method; Herbert C. Youtie, SIZ TPIXQM ATOZ. 


SPECULUM XXI1I 2: Robert Grinnell, The Theoretical Attitude Towards Space 
in the Middle Ages; Catherine E. Boyd, The Beginnings of the Ecclesiastical 
Tithe in Italy; Helen Adolf, The Esplumoir Merlin; Francis Lee Utley, The 
Choristers’ Lament; Joshua Starr, The Mass Conversion of Jews in Southern Italy 
(1290-1293); Sister Mary Jeremy, Caxton's Golden Legend and Varagine’s Legenda 
Aurea; Haldeen Braddy, Chaucer and Dame Alice Perrers; Curt F. Biihler, A New 
Manuscript of the Middle English Tract on Proportions; Kenneth M. Setton, 
A Note on Michael Choniates, Archbishop of Athens (1182-1204); H. D. Austin, 
The Noun Mena in the Divine Comedy; Lynn Thorndike, Robertus Anglicus and 
the Introduction of Demons and Magic into Commentaries upon the Sphere of 
Sacrobosco; Loren C. MacKinney, Manuscript Photoreproductions in Classical, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance Research. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XXXVI 3: Obituary Notice: 
Kenneth J. W. Craik, 1914-1945; C. Spearman, Theory of general factor; H. T. 
Himmelweit, Speed and accuracy of work as related to temperament; M. D. 
Vernon, Learning from graphical material; R. B. Cattell, Personality structure and 
measurement. II. The determination and utility of trait modality. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LIX 2: E. G. Boring, 
Mind and Mechanism; L. Postman, The Time-Error in Auditory Perception; 
A. D. Glanville, G. L. Kreezer, and K. M. Dallenbach, The Effect of Type-Size on 
Accuracy of Apprehension and Speed of Localizing Words; T. G. Alper, Task- 
Orientation vs. Ego-Orientation in Learning and Retention; H. R. Myklebust, 
Significance of Etiology in Motor Performance of Deaf Children with Special 
Reference to Meningitis; A. Graybiel, B. Clark, K. MacCorquodale, and D. I. 
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Hupp, Réle of Vestibular Nystagmus in the Visual Perception of a Moving Target 
in the Dark; Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell Uni- 
versity; M. E. Bitterman and E. Bretz, ‘Centrifugal Swing’ Effects in the Human 
Stylus Maze; A. S. Edwards, The Finger Tromometer. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XXXVI 3: Mary J. 
Kientzle, Properties of Learning Curves under Varied Distributions of Practice; 
H. H. Kendler, The Influence of Simultaneous Hunger and Thirst Drives upon the 
Learning of Two Opposed Spatial Responses of the White Rat; EZ. C. Tolman, 
B. F. Ritchie, and D. Kalish, Studies in Spatial Learning. II. Place Learning versus 
Response Learning; G. A. Zirkle, Success and Failvre in Serial Learning. I. The 
Thorndike Effect; W. C. Shipley, Elizabeth D. Morris, and Margaret L. Roberts, 
The Effect of Changed Polarity of Set on Decision Time of Affective, Judgments; 
E. P. Vollmer, B. G. King, J. E. Birren, and M. B. Fisher, The Effects of Carbon 
Monoxide on Three Types of Performance, at Simulated Altitudes of 10,000 and 
15,000 Feet; H. B. Reed, The Learning and Retention of Concepts. IV. The 
Influence of the Complexity of the Stimuli; A. L. Irion, Retroactive Inhibition asa 
Function of the Relative Positions of the Original and Interpolated Items; Ger- 
trude R. Schmeidler and G. Murphy, The Influence of Belief and Disbelief in ESP 
upon Individual Scoring Levels. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLIII 3: N. H. Pronko, Language and Psy- 
cholinguistics; Daniel I. Malamud, Objective Measurement of Clinical Status in 
Psychopathological Research; Forrest A. Kingsbury, History of Department of 
Psychology at University of Chicago; David A. Grant, New Statistical Criteria for 
Learning and Problem Solution in Experiments Involving Repeated Trials. 


REVUE D'HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE GEN- 
ERALE DE LA CIVILISATION Fasc. 42 (Avril-Juin 1946): Raymond Mor- 
timer, La France et la littérature anglaise; Robert Speaight, Révolution francaise et 
romantisme anglais; Guy Hamilton, Les rapports franco-britanniques; Rosemary 
Freeman, Jane Austen; Hilda Dale, Matthew Arnold, ami de la France; Phyllis 
Price, L’education en Angleterre; R. C. Cobb, Les forces armées anglaises et la 
littérature; Maurice Le Breton, Herman Melville et la mer; Raymonde Foreville, 
Deux apétres de la foi romaine en Angleterre: saint Augustin de Canterbury et 
saint Wilfrid d’York; Jean Dubu, Une tragédie dans l’oeuvre de Shelley: ‘‘La 
Cenci”’. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES RENDUS BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 153-156. 


ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE XVI 1: Gaston Isaye, La ‘théorie de la 
mesure et l’existence d’un maximum selon saint Thomas. 





